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BOOK NOTES FOR OCTOBER 





A new novel by the author of ‘‘ Beau Geste” 

ajor P. C. WreEN’s autumn novel is the story of a remark- 
Mite picaresque villain. Its hero is Spanish Maine, whose 
name gives the book its title, an Anglo- , 
Spanish descendant of one of Wellington’ S 
officers. It may also, in a way, be regarded 
as a sequel to Beau Ideal, inasmuch as it tells 
the further history of Otis Vanbrugh, the 
hero of that book. All who remember the 
choice thrills of the earlier work will need 
no reminding, of the entertainment con- 
tained in this new novel, particularly as its 
scene is set in Algiers, in the Penal Settle- 
ment of Maroni, and at Brandon Abbas in 





Devonshire. i 


Saharan Sketches 


VIVACIOUS, yet authoritative, volume that deals with the life 
Asa characteristics of the Sahara is In Lightest Africa, by 
H. T. Kenny. The author and his wife resided for many years 
in a Saharan oasis, and he here recounts many of the adventures 
that befell them. With world-wide interest centred on Africa 
this, |book is of great and timely interest as being written of 
one of the districts most likely to be affected by the certain 
repercussions of the Abyssinian dispute. 


Short Stories by a famous novelist 


OROTHY WHIPPLE, author Of june 

Greenbanks, They Knew Mr. Knight, 
and other fine novels, is possessed of 
the most endearing qualities as a writer. 
She has a kindly understanding of men 
and women as they face the complex life 
of everyday, and her portrayal of the 
courage, the sacrifices and the sympathy 
called forth by the exigencies of mere 
living is as remarkable in its understand- 
ing as it is in its ability to give such 
material dramatic form. On Approval 
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FANNY KEATS AND HER LETTERS.1 
BY MARIE ADAMI. 


Keats’s letters to his sister Fanny are the only ones, of those 
preserved for us, which are accessible as a complete collection. 
All the others, to his friends, to his brothers and his sister-in-law 
Georgiana, even those to Fanny Brawne, are now scattered among 
the public and private libraries of England and America, and it 
is these alone which, having escaped dispersion, are in the Manu- 
script Room of the British Museum. They cover the last three 
years of the poet’s life, they give us, as every Keats student is 
aware, a unique expression of his character and his affections, and 
they provide almost all the information that has been available, 
until recently, of his sister’s early years. The answer to the ques- 
tion why, of all the letters he wrote, these alone have come down to 
us in complete series, is to be found in the history of her long life. 

In the early autumn of 1817 Keats was staying with Bailey 
at Magdalen Hall, working hard at Endymion, and seeing Oxford 
for the first time, ‘ which I have no doubt,’ he wrote to Fanny, 
‘is the finest city in the world.’ His poem was going well, the 
weather was fine, and his mind was cheerful and at ease. On 
the 10th of September he sent Fanny the letter which is the famous 
beginning of this collection, for though he may have written to 
her before this date, this is evidently the first letter which she 
kept and put away. 


‘My pear Fanny, 

‘Let us now begin a regular question and answer—a little pro 
and con; letting it interfere as a pleasant method of my coming 
at your favorite little wants and enjoyments, that I may meet 
them in a way befitting a brother. 


1Mr. M. Buxton Forman with great generosity placed at my disposal his 
collection of letters from Fanny Keats and her daughter Rosa to his father, Mr. 
H. Buxton Forman. I wish also to express my gratitude for his interest in my 
enquiry, and his willingness to discuss with me all debatable points. 

I am indebted to the Marquess of Crewe for his kind permission to make use 
of his collection of Keats Manuscripts at Crewe House. 

I also acknowledge with thanks the generous assistance given to me at the 
Keats House and Museum by the Curator, Mr. Fred Edgcumbe. 
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‘We have been so little together since you have been able to 
reflect on things that I know not whether you prefer the History 
of King Pepin to Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress—or Cinderella and 
her glass slipper to Moor’s Almanack. However in a few Letters 
I hope I shall be able to come at that and adapt my scribblings 
to your Pleasure. You must tell me about all you read if it be 
only six Pages in a Week—and this transmitted to me every now 
and then will procure you full sheets of Writing from me pretty 
frequently.—This I feel as a necessity: for we ought to become 
intimately acquainted, in order that I may not only, as you grow up 
love you as my only Sister, but confide in you as my dearest friend.’ 


He then gives her in language she can understand the plot of 
Endymion, describes his surroundings, is led, from the thought of 
George’s and Tom’s holiday in Paris, to an instruction for her 
benefit as a schoolgirl on the differences between the French and 
Italian languages, and ends his letter thus: 


‘Now Fanny you must write soon—and write all you think 
about, never mind what—only let me have a good deal of your 
writing—You need not do it all at once—be two or three or four 
days about it, and let it be a diary of your little Life. You will 
preserve all my Letters and I will secure yours—and thus in the 
course of time we shall each of us have a good Bundle—which, 
hereafter, when things may have strangely altered and god knows 
what happened, we may read over together and look with pleasure 
on times past—that now are to come. Give my Respects to the 
Ladies—and so my dear Fanny I am ever 

‘Your most affectionate Brother, 
JOHN. 

‘If you direct—Post Office Oxford—your Letter will be brought 

to me.—’ 


No doubt Fanny replied at once, promising to do as she was 
told, but there is no trace of the letters she wrote to John. The 
destination of one only is known to us—her last letter, sent to 
Rome, which Keats told Severn was to be buried with him unopened. 
Perhaps the others were lost on one of John’s journeys to and from 
Hampstead, more probably Fanny herself found and destroyed 
them at Wentworth Place after 1821. The other side of the bar- 
gain, the preservation of John’s letters to her, was what concerned 
her, and she kept it for seventy years. 

Frances Mary Keats was only ten months old when her father 
died. She knew nothing of the stable yard or the shouts and 
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noises of Finsbury Pavement, for, according to her own statement, 
she and her three brothers went at once to their grandmother, 
and so escaped the troubles which followed their mother’s disastrous 
second marriage. ‘My brothers and myself,’ she writes, ‘ never 
lived with them, but lived always with my grandmother who 
disapproved of the marriage.’ Until she was eleven the country 
village of Edmonton and Mrs. Jennings’s easy household there 
was where the four children enjoyed the timeless happiness of a 
normal childhood, and Fanny had not forgotten it seventy years 
later. ‘I well remember,’ she wrote in 1881, ‘our pleasure in 
keeping little fish (called minnows I think) and his love of birds, 
especially a favourite Tom Tit.’ When she wrote this she had 
been living in Madrid for many years; she continues, ‘I have 
always in my room a goldfinch and a linnet, whose sweet wild 
notes remind me of the green lanes of dear England.’ ‘ When I 
think of those happy times,’ she wrote at the age of seventy-eight, 
‘I feel no longer old.’ 

Fanny’s real childhood ended with her grandmother’s death in 
1814, when shewas eleven. The Edmonton household wasbroken up 
at once and she was sent to her guardian’s house at Walthamstow. 

Richard Abbey has been alternately vilified and whitewashed 
for his treatment of the Keats children, and in the case of Fanny’s 
childhood there is some justification for a two-sided view. The 
story provides for the sentimentalist the picture of a small girl, 
orphaned, delicate and forlorn, delivered over to the vigilant 
authority of a jealous guardian ; to the cynic it suggests that the 
constant supervision of a lonely child may have been a trial and 
a strain in a conventional and settled household. It was, no 
doubt, a difficult situation for everyone and, as Fanny was miser- 
ably aware, it was one which could not be ended either easily or 
soon. John often reminded her that she was under no personal 
obligation to the Abbeys, that she could maintain a feeling of 
independence by regarding herself simply as ‘ Abbey’s lodger,’ but 
between a child and two grown-up people such an attitude would 
hardly simplify daily existence, and, in fact, there was no real 
freedom for her until she was twenty-one. ‘My guardian,’ she 
wrote later in one of her temperate references to these earlier 
times, ‘ was too careful of me and always kept me a prisoner, 
having no other acquaintances than my books, birds and flowers.’ 
But if her days were ‘ prisoned’ and ‘ restricted’ it was probably 
this sheltered existence which ensured for her the sturdy health 
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which carried her, alone of all her family, through a long and busy 
life into extreme old age. Unlike John, George and Tom, she was 
free of financial worries, had proper meals, and was, we may be 
sure, dismissed to bed at a regular and early hour. She was thin 
and given to chilblains, she caught cold easily enough to provoke 
a frequent reminder from John that she must ‘ wear warm clothing 
especially in a thaw,’ but if she had inherited any delicacy these 
years overcame it. There was never any idea of Fanny develop- 
ing consumption, and even at eighty-two she was active and alert 
and wrote a steady hand, the fine sloping Italian hand which had 
been the fashionable script in young ladies’ academies in her youth. 

‘I was sent to a boarding-school in Walthamstow,’ she writes 
in 1881, ‘and my holidays were passed between the two houses 
of my guardians.’1 She has left no record of her schooldays in 
her letters; perhaps because she enjoyed them she forgot them ; 
nor does she mention her two schoolmistresses, the Misses Tuckey 
and Caley, whose friendship was such that they were buried in 
the same grave in Walthamstow Parish Churchyard, with eloquent 
testimonials to their charity and rectitude engraved on a massive 
marble monument. Both ladies appear to have been models of 
virtuous industry, but to have understood the art of keeping 
children happy, and ordinary happiness was what Fanny required. 

Walthamstow, in the early nineteenth century, was a place of 
Academies for both boys and girls, and, apparently, Keats’s letters 
were addressed to Fanny at two different schools within a period 
of eighteen months. The census of May 30, 1831, shows two 
separate establishments, the larger, Miss Tuckey’s, boasting of 
‘thirty-three females and one coachman,’ Miss Caley’s of ‘ four 
females’ only. After Miss Tuckey’s death in 1839 Miss Caley 
took over her school, which stood on the site of the present Palace 
Theatre, on the north side of what is now the High Street. The 
two ladies cannot have been academic rivals, and the probable 
explanation of the two addresses on Fanny’s letters is that Miss 
Caley was a Senior Mistress in Miss Tuckey’s school and that she 
accommodated an overflow of boarders in a separate house. The 
letter of September 10, 1817, was sent to Fanny at Miss Caley’s, 


1 Fanny paid at least one visit to her other guardian, Mr. J. Sandell, as the 
following note testifies :—‘ This is to certify to whom it may concern, that Frances 
Keats, during the time she was on a visit to Mrs. Sandell, was a very good 

girl. J.S. 14 January 1816.’ In this letter, however, she is referring to the 
Abbeys’ two houses, the one at Walthamstow, the other in Pancras Lane, Queen 


Street, Cheapside. 
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but all the others, with one exception, were addressed to Miss 
Tuckey’s until she left school,? and as that exception is one which 
was written only a few hours before Tom’s death on December 1, 
1818, it may well have been wrongly addressed because of John’s 
agitation of mind. Both houses were on the same side of Marsh 
Street, Miss Tuckey’s being No. 12 and Miss Caley’s No. 21. Her 
guardian’s house was on the south side, nearer to the marshes and the 
River Lea; during the time she remained at boarding-school she 
was, even in term-time, hardly out of the sight of Abbey’s vigilance. 

Thus the first letter of this collection found her, a quiet, reserved 
child, young for her age, pleased with small gifts, eager for letters, 
and, we may judge, especially eager for the letter from John, in- 
variably addressed ‘ Miss Keats.’ None of the presents he sent 
her, the shells, the Scotch pebbles, the medals or the flageolet, 
would be as important as his letters, and there was always the 
surprise of seeing what would be the shape, size and colour of the 
paper he had used and with what seal he had secured it. It might 
be a ‘ Motto’ or a head of Shakespeare or Milton; it might be a 
lyre, or a curved branch of olive, small and delicate, encircled by 
the words ‘E SOLO LIBERO’, the whole measuring only the size 
of her finger-nail.2 Occasionally there was a rhyme or a ballad 
in the letter ; sometimes, instead of a letter, a book, Miss Taylor’s 
Essays in Rhyme on Morals and Manners or Goldsmith’s Poems and 
Essays. A copy of the Poems of 1817 is inscribed ‘ John Keats to 
his dear sister’, she had her own copy of Lamia and Isabella, 
and one of Endymion was specially bound for her. 

Fanny left school at the end of 1818, in accordance with Mr. 
and Mrs. Abbey’s decision, which came as the climax of an autumn 
of misery for John and herself. Tom was desperately ill, and Mr. 
Abbey, perhaps concerned for her health, forbade her visiting Well 
Walk after October 16. ‘I have seen Mr. Abbey about you three 
times, but have not been able to get his consent. He says that 
once more between this and the holidays will be sufficient. What 
can I do? I should have been at Walthamstow several times, 
but I am not able to leave Tom as long a time as that would take 

1 This first letter is,in fact, addressed ‘Miss Kaley’s School,’ the second ‘ Rich4 
Abbey’s Esq’*,’ the third and fourth ‘ Miss Tuckers,’ the fifth to the eighth ‘ Miss 
Tuckey’s,’ and the ninth ‘ Miss Caley’s School.’ The remainder are addressed 
to her at one or other of Abbey’s residences, Walthamstow or Cheapside. 

2 There are nine different impressions of these seals on the letters in the British 
Museum, in red and black wax; in John’s desk, which George took to America 


in 1820, and which is now in Keats House, there are three Tassie Gem repro- 
ductions, two in glass and one in dark stone, which John may have used. 
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me.’ Thus John wrote on November 5, 1818, but the ‘ once more’ 
never came, and three weeks after Tom’s death, in spite of John’s 
efforts and of her own entreaties, she was taken away from Miss 
Tuckey’s and set down in the Abbey household to a life which 
her brother, writing to her two months later, rightly described 
as ‘idle and retired.’ There was no financial reason for the deci- 
sion, and in the following months Abbey’s efforts to segregate 
Fanny still: further were equally unjustified. In February, 1819, 
John wrote: ‘Your letter to me at Bedhampton hurt me very 
much—what objection can there be to your receiving a letter from 
me? I am in hopes Mr. Abbey will not object any more to you 
receiving a letter now and then from me. How unreasonable.’ 

Abbey’s intentions did not succeed. All his attempts to isolate 
Fanny were ineffectual against her reliance upon John and his 
affection for her, deepened now by her likeness to Tom and by 
his consciousness of her claims upon him. He was, he wrote, her 
only ‘ natural protector.’ 

Nothing shows more clearly the depth of his attachment to 
Fanny and his own robustness of mind than the way in which, 
in spite of his work, his private preoccupations and his increasing 
ill-health, he did his best to counteract her surroundings. The 
thought of her being shut up in Walthamstow and of his own 
inability to extricate her was a ‘ continual vexation’ to him, but 
as on another occasion he chose energy rather than despair in 
dealing with a difficult situation, and knowing her temperament and 
her companions, offered her not consolations but practical help. 
‘I am vexed,’ he says, when he hears of Abbey’s meanness, ‘ that 
he will not allow you pocket money sufficient’ and sends her a 
Note ; ‘ tell me also if you want any particular book or pencils or 
drawing paper,’ in such ways encouraging her to confide all her 
needs and wishes to him. 

His treatment had its reward. Fanny, silent and withdrawn 
in face of Abbey’s watchfulness and Mrs. Abbey’s ‘ foolish tattle,’ 
found relief in pouring out all her troubles to John, living on the 
certainty that he would understand, and never disappointed, 
because, as she found, he did not try to make them out to be any- 
thing but what they were. She sent him all her confidences and 
her requests, and the letter of March 31, 1819, recently published 
in The Times, shows indeed that whatever she needed John some- 
how contrived to supply, whether it was roots and seeds for her 
garden, or something so far out of his line of thought as the answers 
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to questions set to Confirmation Candidates. If, as seems certain, 
Fanny’s confirmation took place at Walthamstow, we can imagine 
her walking, on a March afternoon in 1819, to the old Parish Church 
on the hill for her class and, as she returned, puzzling over the 
questions she had been given, knowing there was no one in the 
Abbey household to whom she would apply for help, and then, 
with a sigh of relief, handing the whole matter over to John, either 
by letter or upon the occasion of his next visit, which was, in all 
probability, on March 25. 

John entered into her difficulty just as she expected. Not 
only did he send her a manual of religious instruction, but, anxious 
to lighten her task still further, he summarised the answers for 
her in their order. He wrote as follows: 


‘TI shall be going to town to-morrow, and will call at the Nursery 
on the road for those roots and seeds you want, which I will send 
by the Walthamstow stage. The best way, I thought, for you to 
answer these questions is to read over the little book, which I sent 
from the Booksellers in town, or you should have had a letter with 
it—Tell me whether it will do: if not I will put down the answers 
foryou. I have not yet heard from George—Perhaps if I just give 
you the answers it may be better—though I think you will find 
them all in that little book.’ 


The letter is signed: ‘ Your affectionate Parson John.’ Fanny 
had been set eleven questions, on the answer to only one does 
John’s summary leave her in doubt, No. 5; he writes, ‘ You must 
here repeat your belief and say the question is too hard for you.’ 
Fanny clearly did her teacher credit for, though on April 13 he 
wrote that he was expecting a letter to tell him what the parson 
said to her answers, four days later, when he heard from her, he 
replies in one of his gayest letters: ‘I am glad you got on so well 
with Mons. le Curé.’ 

Beyond such everyday needs he was her link with the outside 
world. She first learnt of the theatre from him and was told 
something of his work, being promised a copy of such of his poetry 
as he thinks she will like ‘in confidence that you will shew it to 
no-one.’ ‘We all live one day like another as well as you do,’ 
he writes, to lift her out of her isolation, and sends her the details 
of his own day or the latest news from George and ‘ our sister,’ 
so binding their little group together for her in spite of separation. 
But he never burdened her from the outside with what she could 
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not carry, their family money affairs, or George’s anxieties, and 
he was never reminiscent, looking back to Edmonton for her, and 
sighing for what was not. He always looked over the head of 
present events and into the future for Fanny, absolutely modern 
in his outlook for her and what she might become. His care for 
her, penetrating and bracing in its tenderness and strength, is 
shown nowhere more clearly than in the close of the letter written 
a few hours before Tom’s death, to prepare her—‘ Keep up your 
spirits for me, my dear Fanny—repose entirely in your affection- 
ate Brother, Joun.’ 

Remembering all the circumstances it would be hard to find 
words more moving. 

Beyond what he wanted her to be in herself there was what 
he wished her to be to him, as once or twice he broke through 
his natural reserve to tell her. One of the keys to this wish was 
her likeness to Tom. ‘She walks about my imagination like a 
ghost, she is so like Tom,’ he wrote in his last letter to Brown 
from Rome. George had always said that Tom understood John 
better than anyone else, Fanny was like Tom, and John hoped 
she would understand him as Tom had done, and become a com- 
panion—a gay, reassuring comrade on whom he could rely. He 
knew too much about human relationships to think that this 
could come about quickly, he rather hoped for it in the future 
than expected it at the moment, and there was no reproach for 
her because she did not give it to him at once. Keats, in fact, 
always wanted maturity in the women he liked, sometimes more 
than their years could produce, and his ideal for Fanny as a com- 
panion for himself and for her friends in general probably came 
very near to his description of Miss Jane Cox—a woman with 
whom a man need have no ‘ sensations,’ conscious of herself, devoid 
of vanity, and so laying no undue weight upon the attentions or 
disregardings of the other sex—in fact, an equal, poised, serene 
and wise. 

He never saw his ideal realised in Fanny. She was too young, 
and Keats, admitting her inexperience, knew it was too much to 
expect. He has given us, however, the second key to his wishes 
about her in the journal letter of May, 1819, to George and Geor- 
giana, where’ he explains his use of the word Identity and shows 
how intelligence grows into identity in proportion as it learns from 
the heart. This cannot and does not come about early or easily : 
life alone, with all its circumstances, the ‘ wide arable land of 
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events’ which impinge upon the consciousness, intervene and assert 
themselves, and have to be seized and dealt with, moulded and 
controlled—life alone, he says, can teach the intelligence and raise 
it to the stature of a soul, of an Identity. It follows that children, 
not having dealt with life, are necessarily lesser identities than the 
older. ‘In them,’ he says, ‘the Spark or Intelligence returns to 
God, without any Identity, it having had no time to learn of or 
be altered by the heart or the seat of the human passions.’ Fanny 
was sixteen when John wrote this; she had not experienced Tom’s 
sufferings, nor Georgiana’s joys; she had not yet faced the world. 
In October, 1818, John wrote to his sister-in-law: ‘ You will 
mention Fanny to me, her character is not formed ; her identity 
does not press upon me as yours does. I hope from the bottom 
of my heart that I may one day feel as much for her as I do for 
you—through you I know not only a sister but a glorious human 
being.’ In Georgiana he saw someone whose identity, by reason 
of her experience, was already alive; ‘a glorious human being’ 
was for him someone who had stood squarely up to life, and had 
shown that she could manage it, shown too an elasticity of tem- 
perament and a merry heart, which had been like a bright cloud 
above the grey sea of his anxieties. He had found much in 
Georgiana ; he hoped to find all this and even more in his own 
sister. 

During the spring and early summer of 1820, Fanny, though 
she was shut away from the doings and concerns of Wentworth 
Place, must have known that John’s illness was serious, though 
he steadily kept from her his own knowledge of its terrible gravity. 
He prepares her gradually for his probable journey abroad: ‘ It 
is not consumption, I believe, but it would be were I to remain 
in this climate all the winter.’ If he finds himself giving way to 
despondency in writing to her, he pulls himself up: ‘We have 
been unfortunate for so long, every event has been of so depressing 
a nature that I must persuade myself to think some change will 
take place in the aspect of our affairs. I shall be on the look-out 
for a trump card’; and his last letter to her, dated September 11, 
gives neither his sister, nor Fanny Brawne who wrote it for him, 
any sign of his own resolute despair about his condition. It begins : 
‘In the hope of entirely re-establishing my health I shall leave 
England for Italy this week.’ But little as John had told her, 
Fanny can hardly have been deceived in these last weeks, and 
she must have passed some desperate hours at Walthamstow, shut 
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away from everything that was going on at Wentworth Place. It 
was, as she knew, useless to ask permission for a visit there to see 
John before he left, and a surreptitious journey was out of the 
question. She had already made up and sent off a parcel! to 
him, and in this last letter he told her that he had received it and 
that he would take it with him abroad. There was now nothing 
more for her to do. There would be no more visits from John, 
and she could hardly expect any more letters. The days would 
simply pass, unbroken and unlightened. She could only wait for 
any news that his friends might send her. 

‘Mr. Abbey would not allow me to form any acquaintances 
beyond his own circle of friends,’ wrote Fanny in 1883. ‘Much 
against his inclination I became acquainted with the Dilkes, and 
the Brawnes.’ It was this group of friends, together with Brown 
and Haslam (whom John had taken to see Fanny at Walthamstow 
more than once), who stood by her when John had left for Italy. 
On July 6 he had written to her: ‘ In case my illness should con- 
tinue an unreasonable time many of my friends would, I trust, 
do all in their power to console and amuse you at the least word 
from me.’ To Brown on November 1 he wrote from Rome, ‘ Write 
a short note to my sister saying you have heard from me,’ and 
three months later it was Brown who arranged with Haslam for 
the final news to be given to Fanny. 


‘It is all over. I had a letter from Severn last night telling 
me poor Keats died on the 23rd of February. I was about to 
write to Mr. Abbey to inform him of this sad news, but request 
you will at once without delay call on him for that sad purpose. 
I say without delay lest Miss Keats should hear of it by the papers 
or some other means.’ 


Brown wrote on March 23 to Severn, ‘I wrote to Haslam to call 
on Abbey, and if Abbey will permit it, Mrs. Brawne and Mrs. Dilke 
will call on Miss Keats.’ Mrs. Dilke and Mrs. Brawne knew each 
other well, the former had always been a welcoming friend to 
Fanny, and on February 6, Mrs. Brawne had written to Severn 
asking him to tell Keats that they (her own household) ‘ will be 
happy to pay his sister every attention,’ adding, ‘ Fanny and she 
have constantly corresponded since he left England.’ John had 
spoken and written of his sister to Fanny Brawne, and in his last 
letter to her, dictated to Fanny Brawne, he wrote, ‘ I have accepted 


1 Tt seems likely that this parcel contained the ‘ purse’ which John directed 
Severn to bury with him, together with Fanny’s unopened letter. 
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the assistance of a friend, who I have desired to write to you when 
I am gone and to communicate any intelligence she may hear of 
me.’ This injunction was faithfully obeyed, and Fanny Brawne 
sent Fanny details of the journey to Italy which had been passed 
on to her by Haslam. The foundation of their friendship was thus 
laid in John’s wishes. 

Miss Lowell has assumed that the two Fannys had met before 
John’s departure, and that Keats had actually taken his sister to 
call on the Brawnes in October, 1818, but there has never been 
any documentary evidence for this assumption, and Keats’s com- 
plete reserve on all that touched Fanny Brawne, and the explana- 
tions inevitably consequent upon such a visit, have always made 
it more than unlikely. We know now that it did not take place, 
and that Fanny had never met and probably never heard of Fanny 
Brawne before John left for Italy. The last letter to his sister 
is incompatible with any other view. We know too that, though 
so long as John was there, Abbey had been determined in his opposi- 
tion to the whole atmosphere of Wentworth Place for Fanny, after 
her brother had left, things were different. How much the two 
girls saw of each other we do not know, probably very little. Abbey, 
however, could not prevent them writing; they did and they 
became great friends. 

There were, of course, two sides to this correspondence. To 
both girls it was a relief, to Fanny Keats it wasa revelation. Fanny 
Brawne was the elder by three years, she knew far more about 
Keats’s sister than Fanny knew about her, and she took the initia- 
tive, writing openly of what she did and what she felt. She had 
an eager willing listener. Sometimes, in an innocent way, she airs 
her literary knowledge, discussing King Lear, contemporary acting, 
Lord Byron’s poems, even lending Fanny her own copy of Spenser, 
‘The best parts marked by one whom I have heard called the 
best judge of poetry living.’ Occasionally, betrayed by emotion, 
there is a pardonable lapse into a disclosure of her superior know- 
ledge of John, ‘ you do not, you cannot know what he suffered ’"— 
but it is only occasionally. Clearly she found in Fanny, quiet, 
shy, utterly different from herself, one of the two women friends 
she most wished to have with her. Fanny Keats, on the other 
hand, as she read Fanny Brawne’s letters, was taken right into the 
heart of Keats’s real existence, and for the first time. She kept 
all her letters from Fanny Brawne.? 

1 John Keats, A. Lowell, Vol. II, pp. 133-5. 
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This friendship, and the new interests it brought her, helped 
her through the next three difficult years at Walthamstow. She 
had no relations in England, and George was too far away for a 
correspondence to have meant much to her, even had she desired 
it. Since they had grown up he and she, in spite of all John’s 
efforts and their own intentions, had never known each other well. 
George kept up an elder-brotherly attitude towards her, and he 
was apt to fall into pious exhortations, particularly regarding the 
equanimity she should bring to bear upon her misfortunes. Above 
all, he had preserved an irritating complacency in face of Abbey’s 
stupidities, explaining and even praising his behaviour to Fanny, 
and urging her to ‘ cheer up and look lively.’ Now, on January 7, 
1822, he wrote : 


“I hoped before this to have received from you an answer of 
my letter to you commiserating with you on the death of our dear 
Brother, that dreadful misfortune leaves us more necessary to 
each other’s happiness ; it leaves me your natural Guardian, and 
if circumstances should throw you from under the protection of 
that good man Mr. Abbey, I have a happy and cheerful home to 
make you comfortable.’ 


George, no doubt, was sincere in what he wrote, and later letters 
to Dilke show that he did not forget Fanny even though he never 
understood her: later in life, when she herself was settled, she 
wrote to him and, after his death, kept up an affectionate corre- 
spondence with his children. Once or twice during the early years 
she seems to have glanced at the idea of going to America, but in 
the end she decided against it and, perhaps to George’s relief, 
remained where she was. When, in June, 1824, she was twenty- 
one and came into her own money, she left Walthamstow for ever. 

At present nothing is known as to where Fanny lived during 
the next two years. She had over £3,000 which, with Dilke’s 
sturdy help, she had extracted from the Court of Chancery and 
Abbey’s control, and she must have paid frequent visits to the 
Dilkes at Westminster as well as to the Brawnes at Wentworth 
Place. The only authoritative news of her from the outside world 
is given in a letter from Gerald Griffin —one of the lesser novelists 
and playwrights of the time—who wrote to his sister Lucy in 
1825: ‘I think it probable that I may one of these days become 
acquainted with the young sister of poor Keats the poet, as she 


1 Life of Gerald Griffin, by his brother Daniel Griffin, M.D., London, 1843. 
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is coming to spend some days with a friend of mine.’ The friend’s 
name is not disclosed, but something far more important follows : 
‘My Spanish friend Valentine Llanos was intimate with him and 
spoke with him three days before he died.’ This simple statement 
explains once and for all the mystery as to why Fanny should 
have married a Spaniard and how she came to know him, and if 
confirmation of Griffin’s remark is not forthcoming from the most 
obvious source, Severn’s silence about Mr. Llanos’s visit may surely 
be attributed to a natural forgetfulness of minor events during the 
last few days of Keats’s life. The progress of events as it affected 
Fanny is perfectly easy to trace. Valentin Llanos knew Keats 
in Rome, and after his death in 1821 came to England; either 
with or without an introduction from Severn he sought out the 
place where Keats had lived, became friends with Miss Fanny 
Brawne, and through her came to know her great friend, Miss 
Fanny Keats. There is no record of when Fanny became engaged 
or where she was living at this exciting time—perhaps with some 
friends in Chelsea so as to be near the Dilkes, for her marriage 
certificate shows her to have been a resident in the parish of St. 
Luke’s, Chelsea. She was married at St. Luke’s Church on March 
30, 1826, to Valentin Mario Llanos. 

At the time of his marriage Sefior Llanos y Gutierrez—his full 
name—was well known in at least one of the lesser literary sets 
in London, and had just published his second novel in English. 
According to his own accounts, he was not educated in England ; 
apparently owing to his violently liberal views he had been obliged 
to leave Spain when Ferdinand VII came to the throne and, after 
the revolution of 1820, found himself unable to return. The years 
between 1814 and 1821 he seems to have spent wandering about 
the Continent and then, as we have seen, arrived in England. 
His first literary effort, published in this country in 1822, was a 
pamphlet addressed to the Spanish People on the emancipation 
of the Spanish Colonies. He was a friend of Barry Cornwall, of 
Bowring, editor of the Westminster Review, and in 1824 met Gerald 
Griffin, taught him Spanish, and for a time thought of collaborating 
with him in the translation of Spanish drama. Don Esteban and 
Sandoval, his novels published in 1825 and 1826, were both works 
politically provocative, if tedious in style; Sandoval is violently 
anti-clerical and pro-masonic and Don Esteban, partly an auto- 
biographical account of Spain at the time, drew a caustic criticism 
from the Quarterly Review. 
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According to Dilke, Llanos, through lucky investments in 
middle life, became an ‘ uncommonly prosperous gentleman,’ but 
in the early days of his marriage he was obliged to supplement 
his private income by teaching languages. From the varied 
accounts of Gerald Griffin, Cowden Clarke and Locker Lampson, 
Llanos emerges as a handsome, accomplished man, with literary 
interests and abilities, somewhat lacking in business sense and 
discretion, and willing enough, in all domestic matters, to be 
guided by his wife. According to a remark of Gerald Griffin’s? it 
would seem that Seiior and Sejiora Llanos went to France during 
their first summer for a prolonged visit. Writing on July 31, 1826, 
he says: ‘My friend Llanos goes to France next week, which I 
regret as deeply as it is possible for me to say.’ It is unlikely that 
Sefior Llanos went alone even on business, and probably he and 
his wife remained in France during the first two years of their 
marriage, for it is not until the September quarter of 1828 that 
there is any record of their residence in England. Sejior Llanos 
is then entered as the tenant of Brown’s house and Fanny thus 
found herself settled in the house in which John had lived, to 
which Abbey had always refused her permission to go, and with 
her great friend, Fanny Brawne, next door. Writing in January, 
1829, to his sister Lucy, Gerald Griffin says: ‘ Dining the other 
day at “‘ my friend Llanos” I met that Miss B. of whom I spoke 
to you some time since—sadly changed and worn I thought, but 
still most animated,—lively and even witty in conversation. She 
quite dazzled me in spite of her pale looks. Her sister was there, 
younger and prettier, but not so clever.’ It is tempting to imagine 
the gatherings in the double house and the talks between the two 
Fannys, either indoors or by the mulberry-tree in the garden, but 
they can only be imaginings, for Fanny Keats has left no reminis- 
cences of this time. One interesting and authenticated event, 
however, occurred at the close of this period of her life. Fanny 
Brawne was married to a Spaniard named Lindo on June 15, 1833, 
the year in which, after the death of Ferdinand VII on September 
29, Sefior Llanos and his family were free to leave England for 
Spain. 

Their history for the next thirty years is vague and shadowy 
except for Sefior Llanos’s public appointments. Apparently they 


1 Since writing this article I have learnt that notice of these quotations 
from Griffin has appeared in Keats’s Letters, Marginalia, 1931, by Edmund 
—" the Studies in English Literature, Vol. XI, No. 4, October, 1931, 
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settled first in Valladolid, where he was for a time secretary to 
Mendizabal the Minister, and then moved to Gibraltar, where he 
held the office of Spanish Consul until, with the military rising of 
1843, Espartero the Regent fled and a provisional government 
was formed. In 1859 they were again in Valladolid; some time 
probably in the late sixties they moved to Madrid, and there Fanny 
lived for the rest of her life. 

During these years an affectionate family life developed with 
Fanny as its centre, and their four children, two sons and two 
daughters. Juan, the elder son, became a painter, Luis went into 
business with the government, Isabel married, and Rosa, who had 
musical tastes, remained at home. There was, in the early years, 
no need for economy. Fanny had her country house, her carriage 
and money for travelling, and with her husband and children 
moved about freely, in the summer spending long months in the 
mountains or at the sea. Like the grandmother of her childhood, 
she was absorbed in her family, and drew her own happiness from 
an intimate knowledge of all its concerns. Of simple but intense 
natural affections, she did not like being parted for long from her 
children and grandchildren, and when, about 1860, Isabel’s hus- 
band, Leopold Brockman, was appointed chief engineer of the 
Roman Railways and settled in Rome, Fanny and her husband 
went to Italy to stay with them, and enjoyed themselves well 
enough to repeat the visit in 1863 and 1864. The only description 
of Fanny ever published dates from this time, Locker Lampson’s 
account of his meeting with her and her husband in Rome.? Judg- 
ing by the portraits painted of her by her son Juan in 1879, and 
by her granddaughter, Helena Brockman, some years later, she 
preserved throughout her life the likeness to Tom which John had 
emphasised. Fanny herself always alluded to her own appearance 
with a half-humorous depreciation. ‘I have no photograph of 
myself,’ she wrote to Buxton Forman once, ‘ but I will send you 
one when the weather will permit me to mount a hundred stairs. 
I only hope that it may not produce an unpleasant impression.’ 


1‘ Whilst I was in Rome Mr. Severn introduced me to M. and Mme Valentine 
de Llanos, a kindly couple. He was a Spaniard, lean, silent, dusky and literary 
—the author of Don Esteban and Sandoval, She was fat, blonde and lymphatic 
and both were elderly. She was John Keats’s sister. I had a good talk with her, 
or rather at her, for she was not very responsive. I was disappointed, for I remem- 
ber that my sprightliness made her yawn; she seemed inert and had nothing 
to tell me of her wizard brother of whom she spoke as of a mystery—with a vague 
admiration but with genuine affection. She was simple and natural. I believe 
she is a very worthy woman.’—F. Locker Lampson, My Confidences, p. 343. 
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As to the portrait by Juan which she admitted was generally con- 
sidered to be a good likeness, she had an argument with the artist 
because, in her opinion, the lines of age were too lightly marked, 
and sent it to England with the reflection: ‘ Few ladies venture 
to have their portraits taken at my age, therefore it is rather a 
curiosity and something of a ruin.’ 

It is not easy to reconcile either the attitude which this remark 
reveals, or the portrait to which it refers, with Locker Lampson’s 
words. Fanny at sixty may have been ‘ fat and blonde,’ but the 
inertia and passivity of which he complained were probably only 
natural self-protection in the presence of a ‘ sprightliness ’ to which 
she could not respond, and there is no sign of lethargy in her man- 
agement of her family or in her sensitiveness to the past. Nor 
can his account be reconciled with the record of her activities in 
Rome. She drove about the city, she stood by the fountain in 
the Piazza di Spagna and on the wide white steps narrowing 
upwards to the double towers of the Church of the Santa Trinita 
dei Monti, and saw, hardly altered, the high orange-coloured 
shuttered house to which her last letter to John had been 
directed, and on another day she went to the field below the 
grey stone pyramid of Caius Cestius and planted two bay-trees 
there. 

In Rome she met Severn, who had been appointed English 
Consul there in January, 1861. By the time of Fanny’s first visit 
he was already established there, extravagantly sentimental over 
the great good fortune which had sent him back to the place where, 
he often said, the foundation of all his success had been laid forty 
years before. He describes his meeting with Fanny with charac- 
teristic fervour: ‘Just now I have had a most affecting meeting 
with the sister, only sister of Keats: we discovered each other 
this morning. For a long time we remained without being able 
to speak. It was like a brother and sister who had parted in early 
life meeting after forty years.’ Two and a half years later, in 
October, 1863, he recalls, ‘last night she and I talked over all our 
cares and felicities like brother and sister.’ It is obvious that no 
place could have been more stimulating to their friendship, and 
it had its effect upon Fanny, who was diffident of new contacts 
and acquaintances ; on her third visit to Rome in 1864 she dropped 
for once her habitual constraint, showed Severn her letters from 
John and even brought herself to lend them to him for a few days. 
They emerged at last from their long hiding. 
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More than thirty years before, the Llanos’s arrival in Spain 
had been a stormy affair. They had the average amount of posses- 
sions and personal belongings, and these were despatched to Spain 
in the usual way, but the political upheavals of the time had thrown 
travelling amenities out of gear, and Fanny’s temperate account 
of their journey reveals a state of things which, to a woman arriving 
for the first time in a foreign country, must have been more than 
annoying. Writing to Mr. Buxton Forman in 1883 with regard 
to ‘some family dates on which he had asked her help, she 
said : 


‘I am unable to fill up blanks owing to an unfortunate circum- 
stance. When we came to Spain all our boxes were seized as 
contraband by the Custom House officers, and were never returned 
though there were several Royal Orders to the effect. Among my 
books was the family Bible in which were registered the births 
and deaths of all my family from my grandfather downwards.’ 


How was it then that, after such a catastrophe, Fanny still possessed 
her brother’s letters to show to Severn in 1864% Only one con- 
clusion is possible; when she left England she carried with her 
in her hand what she valued most, John’s letters, carefully packed, 
and probably those from Fanny Brawne also. We may surmise 
that her reticule was neither diminutive nor flimsy, that she stored 
in it before leaving England all her letters neatly folded and tied, 
and that, as she did not leave her bag about on her journey, it 
reached Valladolid intact. In subsequent years, as we have seen, 
she was something of a traveller; she certainly moved house at 
least four times, but wherever she went the letters went with her, 
even to Rome in 1861 and 1863, where, but for her extreme reticence 
on all that touched her deeply, she might well have unpacked and 
displayed them. But even Severn’s devotion had to be tested, 
and she did not let him see them until her third visit in 1864. 
In 1881, reviewing the whole matter, she wrote: ‘ the letters have 
never been out of my possession save once for a few days, when I 
lent them to Severn in Rome in 1864.’ 

For a short time their fate lay in Severn’s hands. In 1864 
Lord Houghton was preparing a second edition of the Life and 
Letters, and having heard—perhaps from Locker Lampson—of 
Fanny’s presence in Rome and of her letters, he wrote to Severn, 
apparently at his publisher’s suggestion, for his judgment on them. 
As Colvin has pointed out, Lord Houghton does not appear to 
VOL. 152.—No. 910. 26 
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have made any attempt to get into touch with Fanny herself 
when preparing his first edition ; it is even possible that he knew 
nothing of her possessions until 1864, for when Fanny and her 
husband acknowledged from Valladolid the two copies of his book 
which he sent them by Dilke after 1848, they made no allusion 
to the letters they themselves had. Now in September 1864, 
Severn’s reply may well have raised some apprehensions in his 
correspondent! His literary ambitions had been reawakened by 
his recollections and his talks with Fanny, and he was eager to 
pursue them. After directing Lord Houghton’s attention to 
papers by himself and Cowden Clarke in the Aiélantic Monthly, he 


says: 


‘You will find some recollections of the poet from my pen, 
which have been so well appreciated that I am now calling up 
everything I can about him, and contemplate a work to be illustrated 
by my children as well as by myself. Pray tell me if such a work 
would be to your purpose to combine with yours. I can promise 
no end of new and interesting matters as my memory presents 
everything most vividly.’ 


The next sentence, however, is the most important from Lord 
Houghton’s point of view: ‘The question asked by Mr. Moxon 
as to Madame de Llanos (Keats’s sister) having letters, etc., I beg 
to answer that I have well examined them and cannot find any- 
thing suited for publication, as they are all addressed to a little 
girl and are constrained in style.’ 

It is impossible to forgive this judgment, not merely superficial 
and devoid of imaginative perception, but actually untrue. Could 
Severn have read the Meg Merrilies Ballad, the verses ‘ Two or 
three Posies,’ or the lines ‘There was a naughty boy,’ and still 
describe these letters as ‘constrained’? Could he with any real 
knowledge or understanding of Keats have set them down as 
unsuitable for publication? Yet he did, and whatever may have 
been the disappointment of his correspondents they accepted his 
judgment as final, and Life and Letters appeared in 1867 without 
Fanny’s additions. She, meantime, had returned to Madrid with 
her ‘ Bundle,’ and had put it away without examining its contents, 
for though she kept the letters always beside her, she could never 
bring herself to read them. ‘ You will think this strange, but it 
is no less true. I can never overcome my first painful impressions,’ 
she wrote to Buxton Forman in 1882. 
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If Fanny had opened her packet, a question which has teased 
many of Keats’s biographers—the history of the second silhouette 
of Keats—would never have arisen. On June 16, 1819, he had 
replied to requests from his sister for a visit and a photograph: 
‘I am very sorry I shall not be able to come to Walthamstow. 
The head Mr. Severn did of me is now too dear, but here enclosed 
is a very capital profile done by Mr. Brown.’ Fanny probably had 
the profile out in her room at Walthamstow and later on placed it 
among her letters, where for many years it remained. There is 
no further news of it until, in 1924, Miss Amy Lowell reproduces 
it ‘from the original in the possession of Mrs. Herbert L. Wild, 
grand-daughter of Joseph Severn’ (John Keats, Amy Lowell, 
Vol. II, p. 267), and compares it with the copy of the silhouette 
cut by Brown, and given by his descendants to Keats House. In 
spite of the silhouette having been found among Severn’s papers, 
and the general inference that it was his work, Miss Lowell attri- 
buted it to Brown. Her conjecture was right, and she would have 
known it right if she had seen the letter sent by Fanny to Mr. 
Buxton Forman in 1881, when, among the letters she had sent 
him, he failed to find the profile to which Keats alluded, and asked 
her to look for it among her papers in Madrid. 


‘The profile by Brown I have not been able to find, and it 
is the more strange, as the letters have never been out of my posses- 
sion, except for a few days when I lent them to Severn during 
my residence in Rome. Perhaps it was then extracted from the 
letters, certainly without the knowledge of Severn. It was not 
missed by me, as I have not opened the letters for years.’ 


This passage reveals finally the true history of the silhouette. 
Fanny did not visit Rome again, and it is doubtful if she did 
much more travelling. Funds would not permit it. Even before 
this last visit the Llanos’s family finances had become difficult, 
and Severn had included in his letter to Lord Houghton the recom- 
mendation that Lord Palmerston (then Prime Minister) should be 
approached and asked to consider a Civil List Pension for Madame 
Llanos. Nothing came of the suggestion, and the next news we 
have of Fanny, on July 27, 1877, tells of further misfortunes during 
the intervening years. She and her husband had lent a large 
portion of their capital to Count Leopold Brockman ; it had dis- 
appeared, and he was faced with heavy debts and six children to 
educate. Count Brockman evaded these pressing problems by dying 
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the following year, and Fanny, at seventy-five, found herself in her 
own grandmother’s position, but without Mrs. Jennings’s means, 
and with six or seven extra people to provide for. ‘For our- 
selves,’ she wrote to Severn, with one of her occasional touches 
of irony, ‘ we have unfortunately gone down in the world and up 
to the fourth floor.’ The two families, in fact, moved to a fourth- 
story flat in Madrid, where they lived on opposite sides of a common 
landing but had all their meals together. For the remaining eleven 
years of her life, this was Fanny’s existence, crowded, anxious, 
nearly always pressed for money for her children and grand- 
children, and assuming responsibility for their happiness and 
success. 

No doubt Severn meant to help Fanny, but in 1878 his energies 
were failing, and he did not follow up his suggestion to Lord Hough- 
ton. It was fortunate for her that just about this time she should 
have come to know Mr. H. Buxton Forman, who had either been 
introduced to her by Severn, or had approached her directly on 
behalf of his own researches on Keats. In 1877 Buxton Forman 
was engaged in gathering material for his introduction to the 
Fanny Brawne Letters, and on July 6 of that year he wrote to 
Fanny asking for details. His first inquiries elicited little; he 
found her difficult and uncommunicative, almost suspicious. As 
she wrote to Severn, she did not consider the information at all 
necessary ; she was, in fact, vehemently opposed to the publica- 
tion, and when Dilke sent her a copy in the following March, she 
did not hesitate to let him know her disapproval. Dilke evidently 
carried this news to Buxton Forman, who wrote to Fanny early 
in May explaining quite simply his reasons for the publication. 
Although Fanny had kept up with the various editions of Keats 
which had appeared in her lifetime, she still had in fact an imperfect 
knowledge of John’s position in the world of letters, and much of 
her opposition was due to this: ‘My enthusiasm and adoration 
of my dear brother are as strong in me at this moment as when 
the blood of youth flowed in my veins. Is it strange then, that 
knowing his excessive sensitiveness I should shrink at the idea that 
his most sacred feelings should be conned over by persons indifferent 
to his merit?’ For a time she held out, but she was not 
proof against Mr. Buxton Forman’s sympathy and sincerity of 
purpose. She explained her own attitude in a letter as frank 
and simple as his own, and after that she capitulated. Thence- 
forward and to the end of her life Buxton Forman was her 
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adviser and her friend,—‘ the last link,’ as she said, ‘ which binds 
me to England.’ For him she was the last living link with her 
brother. 

Buxton Forman proved at once his practical concern in her 
welfare. She made no secret to him of her increasing financial 
anxieties, and by the autumn of 1878 he had secured distinguished 
support for a memorial to the Prime Minister (Lord Beaconsfield) 
for a Civil List Pension on her behalf. It was refused for the 
reason that she was married to a foreigner, but a grant of £150 
was made to her from the Royal Bounty. Fanny was reluctant 
that any further efforts should be made, ‘ especially,’ she wrote, 
‘as I have no personal merit to adduce,’ and only consented on 
account of her children and grandchildren. ‘I must beg of you 
to return my warmest thanks to your friends for their sympathy, 
and their desire to honour the name of Keats in my insignificant 
person. I think you will be of my opinion that if I obtain the 
pension I ought not to receive any other assistance, it would be 
a want of delicacy.” Buxton Forman, however, treated the grant 
merely as the nucleus of a public subscription, and, supported by 
Richard Garnett and W. M. Rosetti, set about increasing it. The 
fund realized just over £300, and was only closed, when, in Sep- 
tember, 1880, the earlier decision was reversed, and a pension of 
£80 per annum was granted to Madame Llanos. Lord Houghton 
had used his influence, Sir Charles Dilke was then Under Secretary 
of State, and Gladstone, an ardent admirer of Keats, had just 
become Prime Minister. 

Even after this important step had been safely achieved, Buxton 
Forman continued, at her request, to advise her in her affairs. 
Though, when she once wrote to him, ‘I don’t understand a word 
about business,’ she was under-rating her capacity, she was thankful 
to have a friend in England to whom she could turn for counsel, 
and his practical help altered these last years for her. The old 
Chancery Suit of Jennings versus Rawlings reappears in her letters, 
with petitions for advice. Buxton Forman received and forwarded 
her dividends, and frequently advanced her pension payments ; 
he realised capital when she needed it for her son Luis’s commercial 
ventures, or to redeem her grandson, Henry, from serving his con- 
scription overseas. As the correspondence progresses there are 
requests on lighter matters: Buxton Forman sends her the Queen, 
the Pall Mall Gazette, rhubarb seed for a friend’s garden, the ear- 
trumpet she requires for her increasing deafness, the tinted spec- 
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tacles with which she may read the Weekly Times by candlelight on 
winter evenings—all articles which, she believes, could only be 
obtained satisfactorily in England. In 1886 a more exacting 
demand appears. Will Mrs. Buxton Forman choose a widow’s 
bonnet and forward it through the Spanish Embassy ? ‘It delights 
everyone,’ she assured them after its arrival, ‘ by its neatness and 
taste. So great a contrast to that worn by the elderly ladies here 
who fancy that to be in the fashion is all that is required.’ Her 
confidence in her English friends was indeed complete. 

As soon as the 1878 book was published, Buxton Forman 
returned to the larger work—his four-volume edition of Keats’s 
works—and in the summer of 1880 he resumed his inquiries of 
Fanny. He found her at first reticent in spite of her conversion 
to his purpose. She repeated almost word for word Severn’s 
judgment of sixteen years before. On September 1, 1880, she 
wrote: ‘I have several letters of my dear brother John, but they 
were written to a mere child, and of no public interest; had I 
been some years older at the time they were written they would 
have been invaluable.’ Buxton Forman, however, was not to be 
dismissed, and under his persuasions Fanny gradually relented. 
She had ‘ no letters from Tom,’ but in the spring of 1881 she admitted 
that she had ‘ many from George,’ and in May she even sent some 
of them to Buxton Forman on a short loan. Encouraged by their 
speedy return she wrote on July 1: ‘I have received the letters, 
and am glad they produced so favourable an impression on you. 
If ever you require them they will always be at your disposal, as 
well as many others I possess of both my brothers. I don’t think 
it is easy to meet with a family more devoted to each other than 
we were.’ 

‘ As well as many others I possess.’ Discretion and tact can 
hardly have disguised her correspondent’s enthusiasm when he 
answered this letter, and as Fanny read his reply in Madrid her 
last reluctance disappeared. On the 27th of September she sent 
by the Embassy Messenger ‘a small case containing my brother’s 
letters.’ They arrived safely at 46 Marlborough Hill, and on 
December 3 she writes: ‘I am glad you like the letters, and can 
so fully estimate their value, you can now more than ever under- 
stand my devotion to him, who was all the world to me.’ Four 
months later she makes her final offer : He ‘ may copy the letters,’ 
‘make any selection ’ he pleases, and ‘ return the originals, months 
hence if it suits you.’ 
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There were forty-four 1 letters in the case which Fanny sent to 

Buxton Forman, and, together with one given by her years before to 
Locker Lampson, they were published for the first time in 1883 
in the four-volume edition‘of The Poetical Works and other Writings 
of John Keats. As she turned the pages of the copy sent her by the 
Editor and read his preface, Fanny must have experienced the pangs 
of instruction ; where was Severn’s judgment now ? ‘ The letters of 
Keats to his sister,’ she read, ‘ which form so large a proportion of 
the letters now first published throw a flood of new light on his 
character. We know him in nearly all relations except that of a 
protecting brother to a younger sister, and it is this hiatus in his 
delightful personality that these charmingletters fill.’ But surprised 
as she may have been she maintained her habitual reserve in the 
acknowledgment she sent to England. The book, she affirms, will 
be ‘ an heirloom in my family and the most precious I could possibly 
leave them,’ and she continues, ‘I have looked through most of it, but 
not all, as it requires courage to reflect upon past times and scenes 
so fresh in my memory.’ When she received John’s last letter 
she was seventeen, when she wrote these words she was eighty. 
For the rest of her life, though with Buxton Forman’s volumes 
beside her, she never once brought herself to read the letters in 
print. Sixty years’ experience of joy and sorrow had not softened 
the sharp outlines of those few years of her youth, nor changed 
for her the memory of John’s affection. 

Years passed. Mr. Llanos died in 1885, but Fanny and her 
household remained in the same flat, with portraits of John on the 
walls above the heavy Spanish furniture, and Severn’s miniature 
of John, as if looking out into the future across an English meadow. 
Fanny liked to think of John’s letters in England, and they had 
remained at Marlborough Hill. She did not write of them again 
to Mr. Buxton Forman. She knew their value by now, but 
although she had been forced to realise some of her remaining 
capital, and to dispose of her vineyards, she never, for one moment, 
admitted the idea of selling her letters. Nor did she give them 


1 There are forty-two letters in the British Museum, and the existence of six 
others is now known to us. Of these six : 

One is in the possession of Harvard College Library. 

One is in the possession of the Pierpont Morgan Museum, New York. 

One is in the possession of Thomas J. Wise, Esq. 

(Two of these three belonged from 1891 to Mr. H. Buxton Forman, and were 

included in the sale of his library after his death.) 

Three others were published in the Times Literary Supplement of October 4, 1934. 
One was written on the back of a letter to Mrs. Dilke. The early history of the 
remaining two is revealed in this article. 
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to an institution, because, left as they were on loan in England, 
she did not feel that she was really separated from them, and as 
she said to her children, she could still get at them if she wished. 
Besides, she had not brought herself to part with all her letters even 
on loan. No. In 1881 when she made up her case for Buxton 
Forman she withdrew from the collection the two letters she valued 
most, the one dealing with her approaching confirmation and the 
last letter John had sent her, written and signed for him by Fanny 
Brawne. She withdrew them, and put them away in Madrid. 
These are the two letters communicated to the Times Literary 
Supplement on October 4 of last year by Mr. Maurice Buxton 
Forman, who says that his father knew of their existence, but 
does not suggest the date at which this information came to him. 
There is no documentary evidence available that Harry Buxton 
Forman knew anything of these two letters during Fanny’s life- 
time, and all we know of the matter from either a negative or a 
positive aspect points to a contrary conclusion and supports the 
view that, as will be shown below, he was first made aware of 
their existence sixteen months after Fanny’s death. Fanny, when 
she extracted these two letters from her collection in 1881, wrote 
nothing of what she had done to Buxton Forman and in subsequent 
letters referring to her loan she makes no reference to the fact 
that she had kept two back. There is no mention of them in 1883 
when she first saw the other forty-five in print, or at any other 
later time in her correspondence with him. Mr. M. Buxton Forman 
says, ‘whether she showed these letters to my father when he 
visited her in Madrid, I do not know.’ It seems highly improb- 
able. She had created a secret in 1881, of that there is no doubt ; 
why should it be supposed that she would divulge it in 1885 when 
there is no evidence that she did so? Fanny was precise and 
punctilious in her replies to Buxton Forman’s questions and if, 
after his return to England, he had written to her about the two 
letters (supposing that she had spoken of them to him), there 
would certainly have been reference to it in her letters. There is 
nothing. On the other hand, there is the alternative supposition 
that the existence of these two letters was first made known to 
Buxton Forman by the letter of March 18, 1891, from Rosa Llanos 
y Keats, and for this view there is substantial evidence. The form 
in which she speaks of the letters strongly supports this belief. 
‘We have two letters of my Uncle John which we mean to keep,’ 
she wrote. The sentence is one which imparts news. Rosa had 
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met Buxton Forman in 1885, and if Fanny had told him then of 

the letters, Rosa would have heard of it and, being like her mother, 

precise and careful, would surely have written in 1891, ‘ We have, 

as you know, the two letters of my Uncle John which we mean to 

keep.” There is, as we have seen already, no word of these letters 

in Fanny’s correspondence with Buxton Forman, and there is none 
in the letters which passed between himself and Rosa during most 
of 1890, and which dealt almost exclusively with the possibility 
of securing Fanny’s pension for her daughter. There is, in fact, 
no mention of these letters anywhere until the letter of March 18, 
1891, an extract from which I have quoted above. 

This new view seems to be consistent with all that we know 
of Fanny’s character. She had shrunk at first from the publica- 
tion of the Fanny Brawne Letters, and had only gradually been 
brought—rightly, as we believe—to the publication of her own from 
John. It is entirely in keeping with her whole behaviour, with 
her proved intensity of affection and her deep reserve, that she 
should have determined to retain something of which the public 
would know nothing, and that in 1881 she should have set aside 
the two letters as a hidden treasure, and regarded them as such for 
the remainder of her life. She was entitled to her secret, and she 
kept it; the logical conclusion is that, when she died in 1889, it 
was still a secret between herself and her children. 

None of the children knew England well, but they knew 
Fanny’s wishes, and they were determined to carry them out. 
It would not tantalise any of them to know that the original 
letters—still at Marlborough Hill—were permanently out of their 
reach, and looking beyond their own lifetimes, and that of Buxton 
Forman, they wanted assurance that what Fanny had preserved 
so long would be safe. In the spring of 1891, therefore, Rosa 
wrote to Buxton Forman explaining their intention to give the 
letters to the British Museum, and asking for his help in the 
transaction. She told him of the two letters which they had 
determined to keep themselves as heirlooms, and suggested that he 
should choose two from the collection he held, as a memento of 
his long friendship. Buxton Forman did all she asked, and wrote 
a paragraph for the Atheneum describing the gift. With his help 
in May, 1891, the letters which had been preserved by Fanny for 
over seventy years from destruction, dispersion, and from sale, 
were placed in the Manuscript Room of the British Museum. 


‘Now Fanny. ... You will preserve all my Letters... 
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MY GRANDSON SERAPHIN. 
BY MRS. WILLIAM O’BRIEN. 


Ur to this I have had a ‘long-tailed’ family, as our dear Doctor 
in the West of Ireland used to put it. Sons, grandsons, god- 
daughters, all found their way, at some time or other in his care, 
and he laughed at the many curious troubles that used to overcome 
them—the last being a tiny boy swallowing a penny, a feat that 
threw him into such hearty luughter that I seem to hear re-echoing 
along the distant years. ButI had to come to France in my seventy- 
fifth year to be gratified with a grandson of the respectable age 
of seventy, and he had the name of Seraphin. 

He was the model, the pattern of a perfect garde-champétre. 
He was so dignified, so serious, so convinced of the importance of 
his manifold functions. 

You who live in big cities, who have all the conveniences of 
modern comfort, you don’t realise how delightfully interesting life 
can be when a dignified official, carrying an important-looking 
leather packet, appears daily at the window of your living-room, 
and receives manifold messages. Sometimes the list is so long 
and so confusing, I wonder how Seraphin will ever get through it 
all without a mistake. He manages it perfectly. He gives the 
right paper into the right person’s hand; he gets a document to 
be signed by the Mayor and brought to somebody else; all this 
is successfully managed by a man who cannot read and can barely. 
sign his name. At first, I did not understand what our Secrétaire 
de Mairie meant when she declared that, never before had she met 
with a garde-champétre from whom one never feared any indiscretion. 
As time went on, I realised that his very ignorance was an asset 
for a man who had to encounter all day and at every hour of the 
day the devouring curiosity of peasant men and specially of peasant 
women. 

Are all villagers as greedily curious of the doings and sayings 
of their neighbours as our Eplessier folk? Nay, in Eplessier, the 
inhabitants of the upper end of the village say that our side is 
far worse in that respect than their own neighbourhood. 

I cannot judge. I can only say that almost before an event 
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takes place, almost before—if it concerns us, we are aware of it 
—our next-door neighbour or the lady opposite know all about it, 
have discussed and gone to the very bottom of it. 

Well, through all this, Seraphin trots backwards and forwards, 
he smiles the same cheery smile, he is ready to go wherever he is 
sent, whatever the weather, whatever the distance. 

There are days he has to announce certain news to the com- 
munity. I was curious to know how he managed it. He beats the 
drum. A girl, whose mother looks after his meals, follows him and 
reads in her shrill childish voice the document penned by the 
Secretary. 

For six months I had lived in Eplessier. Seraphin’s midday 
visit, followed by one or two more, was part of the day’s pleasant 
routine. 

In January came the catastrophe. The news came through 
the village like wildfire: Seraphin was caught putting a trap—a 
collet. The gamekeeper came along and told him: ‘If you take 
it away nothing will be done to you.’ 

The poor innocent did as he was bid. Whereupon the game- 
keeper got hold of him, and made his procés-verbal. The fact was 
duly brought before the Hunting Committee, a Committee fiercely 
jealous of its rights. 

Proceedings were brought against the unfortunate man in a 
superior court. An ordinary person caught putting a trap is liable 
to a fine, but in the case of an official, it means dismissal, plus a fine 
and perhaps prison if the fine is not paid. 

Nearly everyone we know has set traps at one time or another. 
The very people who were so severe had indulged in it. But they 
were unbending ; the law must take its course. A sad Seraphin 
came for messages. 

He is seventy. He worked in a factory in Poix up to some 
eight years ago. But the walk to and fro proved too trying. 
A garde-champétre was required at Eplessier. He applied, and for 
eight years no commune ever had a decenter official. 

He was the most penitent, sorrowful culprit I ever met. It 
turned out that the wire was a thick one, such as is used to catch 
a fox. That made the crime against the game laws less serious. 

If only he had passed along, without taking any notice of the 
gamekeeper, nothing more would have been heard of the whole 
matter. His innocent avowal was all that could be produced 


against him. 
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The gendarmes from Poix arrived on the scene, as they do when 
any event troubles the placidity of everyday life. They had long 
interviews with the Maire, the gamekeeper, the accusers of Sera- 
phin, two members of the Urban Council, who were his sworn 
enemies and the most active members of the Hunting Committee. 
Why? The poor man once upon a time had a tiny little bit of 
land, and he sold it to the highest bidder, whereupon one of the 
councillors, who wished to have the land under cost price (the 
difference amounted to ten shillings), swore he would have his 
revenge. The other man followed his lead, for some of those 
obscure causes which in a village decide a man’s actions. 

We heard that most of the declarations were highly in Seraphin’s 
favour. From Amiens, we had reassuring hints that, after full 
information, it did not look as if the poor man would be troubled 
by criminal proceedings. We were lulled into the belief that no 
more would be heard about the wire. 

One day the blow fell. Seraphin received a paper, ordering 
him to appear before the Court of Abbeville on Thursday, April 24. 

Amiens was the natural place for the trial. Why Abbeville ? 
It was more difficult to reach, for one thing. For another, as we 
heard later, the judge was of the sternest against all infraction 
of the game laws. 

Our poor Seraphin next morning, and for many days to come, 
had red eyes, the eyes of a man who had cried all night. We were 
afraid to look at him when he came for the daily messages. 

He is a sober man. I never heard one word of his drinking all 
the months I lived here. But a friend told me that if he drank 
one tiny glass more than usual, he did not know what he was doing. 
He was heard to mutter that he could not face dishonour. He 
would end his life rather than go to prison, but before he died he 
would punish his enemies. 

That was very unlike our law-abiding, peaceful garde-champétre, 
but who can answer what a man will do if he loses his head ? 

The Maire took the poor man in hand. He found him a lawyer, 
he made all arrangements to go with him to Abbeville. He had 
the hour of trial altered so that they could reach the court in time, 
by leaving Eplessier at a very early hour—they were up at four 
that morning. 

Our dread was that the poor fellow should drink to give himself 
courage, and muddle himself hopelessly. Then it was that I found 
myself with a grandson of seventy. We called him into our living- 
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room. Each one in turn gave him advice and encouragement. 
Remembering similar anxieties in Ireland long ago, I appealed to 
him to keep quite cool and not to drink a drop until all was over. 
He looked so woebegone, such a helpless old baby, that I found 
myself giving him little friendly taps to his shoulders, while in a 
tearful voice he assured me he would behave and obey his ‘ bonne 
maman,’ and ‘bonne maman’ I have remained. 

The trial took place on April 24. We lived anxious hours, till 
a dear little lad ran in with a telephone message which reached his 
father: Seraphin had the maximum penalty, all was well. 

We tried to get the boy to remember: was it minimum or 
maximum? He got red. He had forgotten. 

On further information, it was the minimum penalty: a fine 
of 100 francs. 

Late that evening the Maire gave us a great account of the day. 
Seraphin had been up at dawn after a sleepless night. He was so 
feeble, so broken down, that he had almost to be dragged from 
the train to the tribunal. 

The day’s proceedings were on the whole gratifying. Seraphin 
came out as nearly innocent as we could have wished. If only he 
had brushed aside his accuser, instead of meekly taking up the 
wire, he would have been acquitted. 

In the course of his deposition, which he recited as a child 
repeats a lesson, the gamekeeper came out with false statement after 
false statement. If our Maire had known that he had the right 
to ask to be heard, the whole affair would have been dropped. But 
he had already spoken. He thought he could not be heard again. 
The fine of 100 francs was fixed as the minimum penalty. 

All who were present at the trial were greatly impressed. Sera- 
phin found himself quite a hero. He was taken about by his friend 
and protector, who saw that he took proper food, and defended 
him from enthusiastic admirers, who wished to treat him. 

We all rejoiced. The fine and costs would amount to some 800 
francs. Friends had agreed to bear the expense. If only Seraphin 
kept his post all was right. We were full of self-congratulations. 
And then came a new blow. A garde-champétre loses his post, if 
he is found guilty, so came the official news. 

However, the great people in Amiens, who were interested in 
the poor fellow, pointed out there was a way out. He could cease 
to be garde-champétre and become appariteur, at the same salary 
and carry out the same duties. 
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Appariteur—instead of garde-champétre—what’s in a name? 
It was a small matter. 

He was to resign, and the Council had to elect him to the new 
post. It had to be carried out in haste, to prevent plot and counter- 
plot. 

On Wednesday, May 2, the members of the Conseil had notice 
that they were to meet in the evening. All were there. Two 
were determined to oppose the nomination. Seven agreed to the 
Maire’s proposal. There was a full-dress debate, which is rare in 
our modest Mairie. Our Maire, usually so calm, so self-contained, 
burst out in splendid eloquence. We heard a full account from 
friends, who came to announce the good news. Seraphin was 
solemnly installed as appariteur. The dear man beamed. It did 
one good to see his seraphic smile. More than ever I repeated my 
warning about the necessity of keeping perfectly sober, and more 
than ever he said he would obey his Bonne Maman. 

An unexpected cloud came over our blue sky. From Amiens 
arrived word that before the Préfet could ratify the nomination, 
there must be a public announcement as to the vacant post, and 
any old soldier who applied would get the post in preference to 
a civilian. We blessed Seraphin’s happy inability to read the 
form put up at the Mazrie and the announcement in the local paper. 
He remained in blissful ignorance of any new trouble. His cheerful- 
ness made one all the more anxious. We awaited nervously the 
answer to the announcement of the vacancy. Fortunately none 
came. 

By a legal notice, Seraphin is now Appariteur of Eplessier. 
He is as happy as the day is long. His duties are carried out with 
joyous alacrity. It is pleasant to watch his alert and trim appear- 
ance. He has grown younger. He enjoys to the full his magnifi- 
cent income of £35 a year, less than the £40 with which Goldsmith’s 
hero was passing rich. 

Never, never again, will my grandson set a trap for fox or rabbit 
as long as God gives him life! 
























THE OVERCOAT. 
BY L. A. G. STRONG. 


For a minute longer the tall young man stood outside the window 
of Saul Isaac & Son, nervously fingering his chin, and shifting his 
weight from one foot to the other. Then, with a gesture of finality, 
he walked away. 

He did not walk far. The brisk, decided steps grew undecided. 
The young man hesitated, said something to himself—presumably 
for the benefit of any passer-by who might be watching—and 
went back again. Approaching Isaac’s window, he strolled up, 
as if for the first time, and halted opposite the exhibit that was 
troubling him. ‘ Fleece O’coat,’ he read, ‘by Stribling & Hall. 
£3 10s. Real Bargain.’ 

For many months now Dick Trathen had longed to possess a 
fleece overcoat. For that matter, he longed to possess a new suit ; 
but he could not pretend that he really needed a new suit. Those 
people in the city had so successfully turned his blue pinhead that 
several people had been completely deceived, and thought it was 
brand new. Another suit would be rank extravagance, and was 
not to be thought of: not even one of Isaac & Son’s misfits, mar- 
vellous bargains though many of them were. On the other hand 
he was really beginning to need a new overcoat. Even Gladys 
had commented on the way his old one was getting shabby: the 
nap rubbed off in several places, and the shiny patches at the 
back, all revealed mercilessly by the spring sunshine. To buy a 
new overcoat now, near the end of the winter, when prices were 
down; to enjoy its newness for the bright days ahead, before the 
summer; and then have it, virtually brand new, for the following 
autumn ; this would be no extravagance, but a really wise invest- 
ment. At Isaac’s, and similar establishments, where they had the 
misfits straight in from famous Bond Street and Savile Row tailors 
(and would show you the receipts for them), the wise man could 
pick up for half-price or less a garment of a class he could not 
possibly afford in any other way. And, as Dick, developing the 
theme in bed the other night, had explained to a sceptical Gladys, 
good clothes like that—really good clothes—were a double saving, 
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because they wore and kept their appearance for so long. That 
last overcoat, now, had been decent enough : you couldn’t call it 
really cheap: yet look at it. Three winters, and it was practically 
done for. 

Once launched upon his theme, Dick, emboldened by darkness 
and the fact that Gladys could not see his face, had enlarged upon 
it with eager eloquence. Gladys had an unaccountable aversion 
from establishments such as Saul Isaac’s. Not that she knew 
anything about them, of course. She was suspicious of them on 
principle; and she made no secret of her belief that Dick was 
likely to be done in the eye if he ventured inside. 

‘I know the sort of places you mean,’ said Gladys. ‘ Nasty, 
dingy little places. There’s one in Queen’s Park Road.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter what they look like, outside. It’s the goods 
inside that matter.’ 

‘ But,’ objected Gladys, ‘ aren’t the things all second hand ?’ 

‘ Not a bit of it, my dear girl.’ Dick half-raised himself on his 
elbow. ‘That’s quite a mistake’: and he proceeded to explain 
to her the vast, the unbridgeable gulf that lay between genuine 
misfits, received from tailors of repute (receipts produced), and 
gentlemen’s left-off wearing apparel. 

‘ All sorts of people go to these places,’ he concluded. ‘ Public 
school men, university men, and army officers. I know. Why, 
there was a fellow at Arthur’s club, the other Saturday when he 
took me round, who simply swore by one of those chaps. Near 
Covent Garden, in one of those small streets. Said he got nearly 
all his things there. And a better-dressed chap you couldn’t ask 
to see. More than one had been trying to screw up their courage 
to ask him who his tailor was.’ 

All the same, though the subject had thus to some extent been 
given an airing, no one could pretend that it was anything like 
settled, or that Gladys had approved. At the most, she had been 
reduced to a grudging silence. He knew her better than to imagine 
that her mistrust was allayed. She had not taken the idea 
seriously : had not imagined that he was far enough on with it in 
his own mind to need active squashing. How far on with it was 
he ? He had not known himself. He did not really know now, as 
he stood eyeing the immaculate fawn folds of the coat. It was, 
however, a significant fact that a few days ago he had drawn out 
five pounds from a small secret Post Office Savings Account which 
he kept for personal emergencies: and that the notes were at 
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this moment in his pocket. Even so, he did not know—though he 
felt, rising in him, a kind of delicious, mad excitement, which, if 
not interfered with, might soon precipitate him, perhaps. . . 

He switched his attention hurriedly away, lest it might seem 
to be his duty to do something about the excitement. 

Of course, there was this to be considered, that the coat was 
a rich-looking sort of a coat, not at all the sort of coat you would 
expect anyone in his position to have. There would be a certain 
amount of chaff to face at the office, and one or two surprised 
glances, maybe, on the way to the station in the morning. And 
Gladys would be sure to cry out at it, at first. She hated anything 
unconventional or conspicuous. For a moment, picturing her 
remarks, he quailed. She had such a power of taking away his 
confidence, and dashing his pleasure in a thing. There was that 
sports coat he had bought at Serrods Sale, two winters ago. A 
lovely piece of stuff, a real bargain. Just a tiny bit big, perhaps, 
and loose under the arms, but, as the assistant had very rightly 
said, you didn’t want too near a fit in a sports coat. It wasn’t 
like a lounge suit, which had to fit close. You wanted to feel free 
and easy in a sports coat, and have room to move about. That was 
the whole point of it. But no: Gladys had said it was too big, 
he looked a sight in it, and, anyway, the tweed was too light- 
coloured and too bold a pattern. When he pointed out that it 
was fashionable, and that she had admired one very similar on 
a friend of Freda Jakin’s husband only three weeks previously, she 
had retorted that was quite different. It was all very well on 
that Mr. Holliss, but it didn’t suit him. That was the worst of 
women... 

Dick suddenly realised that he had been staring at the coat 
and thinking of precisely nothing at all. At the same instant he 
realised that the wave of excitement in his breast had risen to a 
peak, and, instead of carrying him wildly away, had left him cool 
and clear-headed. 

‘ No harm just to go in and have a look at it,’ he said to himself, 
with a desperate calm. ‘It may not be the right size at all.’ 

But, as he jerked open the stiff shop door, he knew, with a 
secret, holy certainty, that it was the right size. It was his coat, 
waiting there for him from the beginning of time. 

The interior of Saul Isaac & Son’s emporium was small, dark, 
and rather musty. The darkness was to be expected, since every 
available inch of window space was taken up with garments. The 
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smallness was due not so much to a primary lack of space as to an 
even larger stock of garments, ranged on shelves, and stacked in 
piles on two long counters which ran at right angles to one another 
on the two sides farthest from the door. The mustiness was a 
compound of chill, clothes, chemical dressing for clothes, and the 
fumes of an exiguous and rather ineffective oil stove. A man 
with a bald head and cold, fishy eyes was examining a pile of evening- 
dress clothes which he had evidently just unwrapped from a parcel 
on the more distant of the two counters. He looked up as Dick 
entered, but went on with his inspection of the clothes; giving 
him a moment or two to get acclimatised. 

‘ Yes, sir?’ 

The sudden need for speech, which in the excitement of his 
decision he had not thought about, brought words to Dick’s lips 
in a stammering flood. 

‘ I—er—that is to say—I was just passing, and I noticed——’ 
He floundered, and cleared his throat. ‘I wonder if I might have 
a look at that fleece coat in the window? The one marked three 
pounds ten ?’ 

‘Fleece coat? Certainly, sir.’ 

The man went to the window, opened a kind of shutter, and 
with extreme care insinuated himself among the garments. Dick 
found himself suddenly voluble. 

‘I get my things made for me as a rule, but, of course, if one’s 
lucky, and can find something to fit exactly .. .”. Whatever had 
made him say that? It was not entirely a lie: he did now and 
then have a suit made to measure at Smithson’s, the big multiple 
store: but neither his present suit nor overcoat came from there. 

‘I thought, from what I could see, that it might just about 
fit me,’ he went on, to the man’s hind-quarters. ‘Sometimes 
one can pick up a bargain, I mean... .’ 

The man made no immediate reply. He was occupied in 
withdrawing the coat without knocking anything down. The task 
negotiated, he gave the overcoat Dick was wearing a brief glance. 

‘There,’ he said, spreading the fleece coat over his arm, and 
stroking it affectionately. ‘There’s a beautiful coat, sir. A really 
beautiful coat. We really have no business to be letting it go 
at the price. But it’s near the end of the season, and, rather 
than put it up till next winter——’ He shrugged his shoulders, 
and gave Dick a bleak smile. ‘Feel that, sir. Lovely material. 
Lovely.’ 
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Dick felt. It was lovely: beyond his dreams. Soft as down, 
promising luxurious warmth and comfort. 

‘Try it on, sir.’ 

He removed Dick’s coat, and with a practised gesture slid him 
into the new one. Before he could feel anything, Dick found it 
on him. There was an irresistible air of luxury in the ease with 
which it had seemed to alight on his shoulders. Standing in front 
of a long glass, dazed, flattered, he surveyed himself, adjusting 
the belt. 

It was as he knew it would be. The coat fitted him per- 
fectly. 

But—who was this who looked back at him in shy delight 
from the mirror? Who was this tall, svelte figure, standing there 
with all the ease and grace of a man about town; as a practised 
traveller might stand outside the sleeping-car which was to bear 
him off to some exclusive house party in the Highlands? Who 
was this transfigured creature? With incredulity Dick realised 
that it was himself. He gasped in sheer amazement at the differ- 
ence clothes can make. What was that saying he had heard— 
that a young man’s best asset in life was an expensive overcoat ? 
Could he—did he, Dick Trathen, actually look like this ? 

Steady, said Dick to his exulting soul. Steady, the Buffs. 
Never do to let ’em see how pleased you are. 

‘Yes,’ he said, as casually as he could. ‘It seems to fit quite 
well,’ 

‘Might have been made for you, sir. In fact, it would have 
been an uncommon good job if it had been made for you. An 
uncommon good job.’ 

‘It’s all right at the back, too.’ 

‘It’s your coat, sir. It’s-your-coat. It’s perfect. We have 
our expert here, of course, to make any alterations that may be 
necessary,’ the man added. ‘But in this case, there’s only one 
thing anybody could do, and that’s to spoil it. No, sir.’ He 
moved round, his head on one side, eyeing the coat like a kind of 
gull. ‘It’s your coat.’ 

There was a short silence. Dick eyed himself, put his hands in 
the smartly sloped pockets, felt their luxurious velvet linings. 
Of its own volition, his body gave a wriggle of delight. 

He grinned, and began to undo the belt. 

‘I’m afraid I’ll have to have it,’ he said. 
‘Gentleman pleased with the coat?’ 
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Dick turned, and saw that another man had entered the shop 
from a small door at the back of the counter. The new-comer was 
short, plump, and shiny. Dick surmised at once that this must 
be, if not Isaac, at least Son. 

‘Very pleased,’ he smiled. 

‘You know a good thing when you see one, sir,’ said the new- 
comer almost regretfully. He came forward, as the assistant 
slipped the coat from Dick’s shoulders. ‘Look at that lining. 
Pure silk, that is. Pure silk. Why, this coat—what are we 
doing, Ted, to let it go at this price? Did I put the label on this, 
or did you?’ 

‘You did, sir, I’m afraid. I wouldn’t have dared. I was just 
saying to the gentleman here, that I couldn’t understand it. 
Except that it was the end of the season, and to save putting 
it away. That was the only explanation I could give.’ 

Mr. Isaac shook his head. 

‘We ought to have put it away, Ted.’ He felt the material 
lovingly. ‘That’s what we ought to have done. I don’t know 
what I can have been thinking about. Still, there, I did it: and 
I must abide by it. The gentleman’s seen it in the window, and 
we can’t go back on it now.’ He smiled charmingly at Dick. 
‘There you are, mister. Yours for three pound ten, since you’ ve 
caught us napping, so to speak. Yours for three pound ten.’ 

So convincing was his manner that Dick, though he told him- 
self that this was only the ordinary professional patter, felt almost 
embarrassed. 

‘Oh,’ said Mr. Isaac quickly, reading his expression, ‘ you’re 
welcome, I assure you. We like to do business with a smart 
customer. There’s our window, with the goods init. All bargains, 
when you consider current prices: but there—’ he smiled again— 
‘some, shall we say, better bargains than others. The smart man 
comes along, looks in the window, spots the real snip: sees, maybe, 
that for once we’ve overreached ourselves: walks in through the 
door, and takes us at our word. It’s a pleasure to deal with a 
man who knows what clothes are.’ Here Dick felt that all three 
were carefully averting their eyes from his present apparel. 
‘ Besides, when a customer has had a taste of our value, we’re all 
the more likely to see him again.’ 

He opened the coat, and drew Dick’s attention to the label 
inside. 

‘There, you see—Stribling & Hall, of Conduit Street. The 
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overcoat makers. Specialised in it for more than half a century. 
Oh, I tell you, sir, you’ve got a bargain.’ 

Smiling, feeling he was being humoured, and yet in the humour 
desired, Dick pulled out the notes from his breast pocket and laid 
them on the counter. Smiling back, the assistant lovingly rolled 
and parcelled up the coat, while Mr. Isaac made out a receipt. The 
whole musty interior of the shop was lit and warmed with human 
kindness. 

A minute later, bowed out with many expressions of good will, 
Dick was on the pavement, his parcel tucked snugly under his arm. 
He stood for a couple of seconds, and drew a deep breath. 

‘Well,’ he said to himself. ‘I’ve done it now, anyway.’ 

The feeling deepened as he neared his home. In the anonymity 
of town, it was not so bad, but as soon as he stepped out of the 
district and made his way up the High Street at home, the parcel 
under his arm seemed to cry aloud to all beholders. If he had 
been a burglar carrying his swag, Dick could hardly have looked 
more self-consciously at every passer-by, or felt more guilty; and 
when finally he turned up Acacia Road and approached ‘ Rusting- 
ton,’ his heart was beating very fast indeed. 

Gladys came out of the kitchen to meet him. Useless to try 
and hide the parcel. He forced a beaming smile, and held it out, 
but not before she had seen it. 

‘What on earth have you got there?’ 

A tumbled stream of words was the response, upon which the 
expressions ‘ bargain,’ ‘ really marvellous value,’ ‘ wait till you see 
it,’ ‘they congratulated me, even in the shop,’ tossed uneasily 
like jetsam. He looked at her nervously as the stream poured out, 
but her expression, watchful and suspicious, did not soften. 

‘No. I really haven’t been silly this time,’ he said, as he 
fumbled at the string. ‘It is a really lovely bit of stuff. They 
told me what it would have cost, new——’ 

‘New! You haven’t gone and got something second hand!’ 

‘No, no, dear. I mean, what the tailor who made it would 
have charged the man it was made for.’ 

‘Why didn’t he?’ 

‘Why didn’t who?’ 

‘Why didn’t he have it—the man it was made for?’ 

‘ That’s just the point. It was a misfit, see? It didn’t quite 
fit him, and it does fit me.’ 

‘Here,’ said Gladys impatiently. ‘Cut it.’ 
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‘It’s nearly undone.’ Dick hated cutting string. ‘ There.’ 
He slipped it hastily over the end of the parcel. ‘There! What 
do you think of that!’ 

For a moment Gladys was silent. ‘It’s a very light colour,’ 
she said. ‘More like a dressing-gown than an overcoat.’ 

‘It’s the very latest thing. I saw half a dozen of them in 
Piccadilly the other day.’ 

‘I dare say. But this isn’t Piccadilly.’ 

He could see that, in spite of herself, she was impressed. 

‘There,’ he said. ‘Three pounds ten. You can’t say that 
isn’t a bargain.’ 

Suddenly Gladys, who had been feeling the material in grudging 
appraisal, looked closer: then picked the coat up and took it over 
to the light. 

‘It’s been worn,’ she exclaimed, looking at him accusingly. 
‘I thought as much.’ 

Dick’s heart turned over. 

‘Nonsense. It’s a new misfit.’ 

‘It may be a misfit,’ she retorted grimly. ‘I don’t know 
anything about that. But it’s been worn. Look here—this collar’s 
rubbed. And just look at these cuffs. Why—’ she faced him con- 
temptuously—‘ the nap’s all rubbed off. Anyone with half an 
eye could see it had been worn.’ 

Dick felt his face sag. His mouth went stiff. Surely, surely 
they couldn’t have——? Then he recollected, with a sick sense 
of betrayal, that he had never even asked if the coat were new. 

‘Look for yourself,’ said Gladys, ‘if you don’t believe me.’ 

He came over unwillingly. : 

‘It may be a little shop-soiled,’ he said. ‘They'd had it in 
the window some time. They told me as much. That was one 
of the reasons——’ 

‘Shop-soiled!’ Her voice was like a slap in the face. ‘It 
was a clever shop that did that—and that. And look at this. 
It’s man-soiled, that’s what it is. You’ve bought a second-hand 
coat, whether you meant to or not.’ 

And she threw it down on the table. 

Plunged in misery, Dick looked at the garment in which he 
had taken so much joy. 

“If we sent it to the cleaners, perhaps——’ 

Gladys did not answer. She walked out of the room. After 
a few seconds’ hesitation, he followed her out to the kitchen. 
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‘I shall take it back,’ he said. ‘They distinctly assured me 
that it was new. The light in the shop wasn’t very good——’ 

‘I can quite believe that.’ 

‘I shall go back with it, and demand my money back. It’s 
gross misrepresentation. They deliberately misled me. I’m not 
going to stand for that.’ 

‘You won’t get your money back. They’ve done you in the 
eye, and there’s an end of it. Of course, if you like to throw three 
pounds ten of good money down the drain, that’s your affair. I 
should have thought, though, that with all——’ 

‘I’m just telling you that I’m going there on Monday to get 
the money back.’ 

Gladys laughed shortly, and clanged back the oven door. 

‘ You’d better wash, if you’re going to. I’m going to dish up.’ 


As he walked along the street, two days later, Dick Trathen 
forced himself to notice every incident, to scrutinise with amuse- 
ment each passer-by. He hummed a song to himself, and altered 
his step to fit it. Now that the dreaded interview was at hand, 
the interview he had lain long hours considering, that had kept 
cropping up, through the week-end, whatever he was doing, never 
out of his thoughts for an hour at a time; now that it was actually 
upon him, he felt less afraid. He had to distract his attention 
from it, but he could: that was the point. 

It had been raining, but the morning was bright, the wet streets 
shone gaily in the sun, and the air was fresh and springlike. Dick’s 
humming grew more spontaneous. Almost before he knew it, 
he found himself beside the fateful window, but without a check 
he pushed open Saul Isaac’s door. 

The cold-eyed man looked up. Instantly something happened 
to his expression. He had not served his years in Saul Isaac’s 
for nothing. Dick had just time to notice that the proprietor 
was also in the shop: but he had rehearsed his part too well to 
permit of hesitation. 

‘Good morning.’ He smiled charmingly at the cold-eyed man, 
who returned his salutation with reserve. ‘I’ve come in about 
that fleece overcoat I bought from you the other evening.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘There has been a mistake. I bought it as a new misfit; but 
I find, on looking at it closely, that it isn’t new at all. It’s been 
worn.’ 
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He unwrapped the parcel. 
‘Look—here: and here. The nap’s rubbed off.’ He looked 
candidly at the cold-eyed man. ‘ You can’t deny that it’s been 
worn.’ 

‘Certainly it’s been worn. I never said it hadn’t.’ 

At this point Dick, with the corner of his eye, observed Mr. 
Isaac slide out of the shop and softly close the door behind him. 

‘But I distinctly understood ... I bought the coat as a 
new misfit.’ 

‘If you had asked me if the coat had been worn, I should have 
answered you, yes, it had. Your own common sense must have 
told you that you couldn’t possibly expect to get a coat of this 
class, new, for three pound ten. Why, it would cost us five 
pounds ten to get it from the tailor. If not more.’ 

Dick kept his smile with an effort. 

‘I dare say. But I wasn’t to know that, was I?’ 

‘I don’t see why not. The class of customer we get here knows 
a good deal about clothes. They look in the window and see 
for themselves. We only deal in high-quality goods here.’ 

‘You advertise in the window “ New Misfits.” ’ 

‘We do: and you'll see plenty of ’em. But there was nothing 
on this to say it was new. Why, look at it. We couldn’t say 
such a thing. It’s obvious to a baby the coat’s been worn. If 
the price didn’t tell you so, these cuffs would.’ 

‘I see,’ said Dick bitterly. ‘Anyone who deals with you 
has to look out for himself.’ 

An ugly light came into the assistant’s eyes. His manner 
was very different from that of forty-eight hours ago. 

‘The customers we deal with know something about clothes. 
They buy from good tailors, and, when they come to us, they 
come prepared to use their sense. They don’t expect a first-class 
coat, new, for the price of a cheap ready-made. We don’t get the 
cheap ready-made class of customer here.’ 

Dick swallowed the implication. 

‘You won’t take the coat back, then ?’ 

‘We can’t, even if we would. We’re not allowed to do that 
in our trade. Once a thing’s sold, it’s sold.’ 

‘Won’t you give me credit on it, towards another coat, or a 
suit ?’ 

‘Sorry. Can’t be done.’ He began resolutely to parcel up 
the coat. ‘Send this to the cleaners—it’ll only cost you four 
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and six—and you'll have a splendid coat, practically as good as 
new. That coat belonged to an officer who was ordered abroad. 
He would have gone on wearing it for several years. Why 
shouldn’t you ?’ 

‘I’m not in the habit of wearing second-hand clothes.’ 

‘ Wear your own, don’t you? Well, what are they but second- 
hand, after you’ve had ’em a year? Send this to the cleaners. 
It won’t cost you more than four and six, or five bob at the outside. 
You'll have a lovely coat.’ 

Dick backed away a step. 

‘The coat’s no good to me,’ he said, his voice a little shrill. 

‘It’s no good to us, either. Come on, sir—don’t act silly.’ 
The man came round, and shoved the parcel into Dick’s arms. 
‘Send it to the cleaners, and you'll have the best coat you ever 
had. If you went and got a cheap ready-made for the same price, 
you wouldn’t be satisfied with it. You’ve got a fine coat there, 
and, if you’re wise, you'll do what I’ve said.’ 

Defeat flooded Dick’s soul with a weak fury. 

‘T’'ll never come here again,’ he swore. ‘I was going to come 
in for a new spring suit, if you’d dealt fairly with me. Now, I'll 
see you damned first.’ 

‘That’s silly talk,’ said the assistant coldly, crossing to the 
door and holding it open. ‘ You bought the coat, and there’s an 
end of it. You do what I said. Send it to the cleaners—it won’t 
cost you more than four and six.’ 

‘T’ll never come here again.’ 

‘That’s your loss. JI can’t help it.’ 

Outside on the pavement, Dick walked for a minute incnbiallieite: 
blinded with rage. Vengeful scenes surged up into his mind, 
fantasies of fury, in which he led hordes of Hitlerian revolutionaries 
and demolished the shop, pelting Isaac and his minion with their 
own suits. Then, sense returning, he stood, the parcel under his 
arm, reflecting upon the matter, beginning to see, unwillingly, 
that the man with the fishy eye had not been so unreasonable after 
all. What he said was nothing more than the truth. There had 
been no guarantee that this particular coat was new, and he, Dick, 
had been so full of his intention that he had never thought to ask. 
The fault was his own. Gladys was right. He wasa mug. Left 
to himself, he went and got done. Or rather, as in this case, he 
did himself. 

Still, it was no good thinking like that now. Now, the problem 
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was to get rid of the coat. He simply dare not take it home again 
and admit his defeat. That was unthinkable. He could never 
hold up his head again. What was he to do? 

Sell the coat, of course! How did Isaac and his like get hold 
of second-hand clothes? They bought them—as they had bought 
this one from the officer who went abroad. At once, before his 
resolution had time to fade, he set off down the street, his eyes 
open for the next establishment of the kind. 

He did not have far to go. Ascherberg’s was smaller and 
dingier than Isaac’s, but Dick took heart from the fact that it 
indubitably did business in second-hand clothes. The suits in 
the window testified as much. Accordingly, he plunged into the 
interior, past a seedy little man like a tired bird, in overcoat and 
hat, who was standing in the doorway. 

‘Yes, sonny ?’ 

The seedy little man had followed him in. 

‘Yes, sonny? What can I do for yer?’ 

‘I’ve got a fleece coat to—to dispose of. I don’t know if it 
would interest you at all.’ 

The little man sniffed, but without apparent intention, and 
began to undo the parcel. 

‘The guv’nor does the buying,’ he said. ‘I'll have to keep 
you a bit, because he’s out, see? Just gone out for a cup o’ tea. 
But I can ’ave a look at it, and give you an idea whether it would 
be any good to ’im or no.’ 

He opened the paper, spread out the coat, and carried it out 
to the light of the doorway. 

‘ It’s rubbed a little, of course, just here, and at the cuffs,’ said 
Dick. The little man’s manner had so encouraged him that he 
felt as if he had been acting as salesman all his life. ‘ Otherwise, 
it’s in very good order.’ 

The little man pursed up his lips and nodded two or three times. 

‘It’s a good coat,’ he said. ‘Give a good figure for this, I 
expect, sonny, didn’t you?’ 

‘It was rather expensive.’ 

‘I believe yer. Lovely stuff.’ He peered at Dick. ‘ What 
d’yer want for it?’ 

‘Two pound ten.’ 

‘Mm.’ The little man fingered the lining. ‘That’s your 
lowest figure, eh ?’ 

‘Yes. It’s a good coat.’ 
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‘Been up to Isaac’s with it?’ 

For an instant Dick floundered, then said ‘ No.’ 

‘Take it up to Isaac’s. They’re in a bigger way o’ business 
than us. It’s a bit above our trade. There’s no use keeping 
this for the guv’nor to see. He wouldn’t want to give that figure 
for it, not near so much: and you want to get every penny you 
can, see. That’s right.’ His fingers were busy parcelling the coat 
up again. ‘ You take it up to Isaac’s. Just up the street here. 
On this side. Half a minute, and I’ll show you.’ 

Speechless, Dick let himself be led out, taken by the elbow, 
and shown the way. He recovered himself sufficiently to thank 
the little man, whose friendliness had genuinely touched him ; 
and walked some way up the street in case he were watching him. 
Then, at the first chance, he turned down a side street, and made 
his way back, where there was no chance of the little man’s seeing 
him again. 

Suddenly he caught sight of a clock. Good Lord! It would 
soon be time to go to the station. With half a sob, he looked 
around him. However could he get rid of this cursed parcel ? 
It was as large and heavy under his arm as if it were a mattress. 
Ah! There was another place. Rather big and grand, but 
belonging to the same tribe. Squaring his shoulders, he walked in. 

An elderly Jew, with a cigar in his mouth, was busy superin- 
tending three assistants who were sorting clothes. He turned and 
gave Dick a quick glance of appraisal. 

‘Yes, sir?’ 

‘I have a fleece coat here. I don’t know if it——’ 

‘No, thank you. Full right up.’ 

Once more in the street, Dick thought swiftly, ignobly. The 
parcel was like a millstone round his neck. If it were not that he 
would be seen, he would have thrown it away there in the street. 
How, how, how could he get rid of the cursed thing! Walking 
desperately on, he saw a cleaner’s and dyer’s. There was the 
solution. Leave the thing to be cleaned—and never, never call 
for it again. They’d gain on it. They’d get more than the price 
of the cleaning. 

When he came out, free from that hideous weight, he looked 
again at the clock. He had just time. There was a post office 
at the bottom of the street. True, three pounds was the most he 
could draw out without notice, but by great good luck he had 
thirteen shillings in his pocket already. 
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Four minutes later, seated in a "bus on his way to the station, 
with the money safely in his pocket, he blessed (not for the first 
time) that private savings account, the existence of which even 
Gladys did not know. It was sadly depleted, poor thing: he 
sweated to think how much; but it had saved him. 


‘Took it back?’ he was saying airily, an hour later. ‘Of 
course they took it back. I put it to them, straight, that they’d 
deliberately misrepresented the matter to me; and they couldn’t 
deny it.’ 

‘And they gave you the money ?’ 

He tapped his breast pocket. 

‘Here you are. There—look—you can see for yourself. 
Three pounds ten.’ 

Gladys looked, and sniffed. 

‘H’m,’ she said. 

‘These fellows,’ he said, following her into the kitchen. 
‘They’re all right, really. Once you stand up to them; once 
they can see you're not going to stand any nonsense; they’re 
reasonable enough. They made no difficulty.’ 

‘ You’d better wash,’ said Gladys. ‘I’m just going to dish up.’ 

He looked for a moment at her back, then went off. He had 
won—but there was no elation in the victory. Instead, he felt 
guilty, miserable. You poor liar, he said to himself. You coward. 

Oh, why had it all to be! Why had he the sort of wife you 
couldn’t tell the truth to! He felt so lonely, disappointed, like a 
child that wants comforting. He wanted to ease his soul of its 
secret burden ; to confess his shame to sympathetic, understanding 
ears. For an instant he longed to rush in to Gladys, lay his head 
in her lap, and blurt out the full story of his humiliation and 
deceit: but only for an instant. Gladys was not that sort of girl. 

As he stood, miserably biting his nails, Gladys appeared in the 
doorway. 

‘Ready ?’ she asked tonelessly. 
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BIRDS IN A DARTMOOR GARDEN. 
BY G. B. GOOCH. 


Looxine daily from an upper window, I watch scene upon scene of 
avian pageantry in our garden! among the hills. The tempo 
varies and the settings change—indeed Nature’s stage is rarely 
the same for two minutes in succession—but there is no interval. 
Nor do the little feathered actors need a rest, for they are taking 
part in pairs, in families, in crowds, in clans, in the drama of life 
itself. From my room I have a panoramic view of the hustle and 
bustle of bird life. The horizon is limited, but for that very reason 
it is possible to study the changing scene in greater detail. Natur- 
ally, quite minor events assume undue importance when studied 
from a mere pin-point in space and time. On the other hand, 
when the pin-point is the centre of interest, this hardly matters, 
so long as it is remembered that generalisations refer only to birds 
seen in our own garden. 

For the bird watcher one of the attractions of a garden lies in 
the fact that he can at times put down his pen and his field-glasses 
and, with axe or spade, play a humble part on the stage he spends 
so many hours watching. Indeed, it is as though a critic found 
his relaxation in a little active scene-shifting. In our garden 
there are no natural nesting-sites for tits other than the coal, which 
builds in the cracks and crannies of an old stone wall. Our first 
task therefore was to put up nesting-boxes. This year blue, great 
and marsh tits reared families close to the house. Many berry- 
bearing trees, rowan or may, were being swallowed up by willows 
when we came to live here six years ago, and a moorland stream 
of golden-brown was in places almost lost to view under a tangle 
of vegetation. Careful clearing resulted in bigger crops of fruit 
to attract the ring-ousel and other thrushes, and a greater length 
of stream for the dippers’ delight. Part of the garden was a barren 
wilderness of bracken, whose sodden masses every winter had 
killed off all other green things. This we cut two or three times 
a year and in its place there are now grassy slopes with clumps of 
brambles, huge patches of violets, ragged robin and foxgloves. 
1 Pools in a Dartmoor Garden appeared in CorNHILL in September, 1934. 
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Tree pipits nest on the ground reclaimed from the all-pervading 
fern, frogs croak and bask while grey wagtails flash their fairy 
forms on the margins of a pool. Scene-shifting, however, is but an 
interlude. My real function is. to look on, so once more I retire 
to my room, or to some point of vantage in the garden and take 
up pen or glasses as the occasion demands. And the great drama 
of bird life rolls on as before. 

The three or four acres of ground we call our garden, though 
actually the small oases that merit that term are of little account, 
are mainly rough grassland on a steep hillside, with groups of 
young trees, larch, birch, ash and oak with bracken, patches of 
heather and small gorse thickets. A moorland stream in its cascade 
reach tumbles and splashes its way towards the sea, which it reaches 
only after dropping a full nine hundred feet, and travelling fully 
thirty miles through Devon’s glorious meadowland. In some ways 
the garden falls between two bird zones, being too high for a number 
of species, and not high or open enough for the meadow pipits, 
wheatears, nightjars and ring-ousels that build amongst heather 
and rock on the great hill that towers up behind our house. Of 
course this has its advantages, for birds from both zones visit the 
garden. But the practical absence of large trees means that we 
see very little of the tree-climbing species, nuthatches, tree-creepers 
and the three woodpeckers. On the other hand, the stream that 
flows past our windows goes out into the highways and by-ways of 
bird land and brings the dipper, grey wagtail, kingfisher and heron 
to our garden pools. Moreover, looking upwards, the avian horizon 
is not bounded by those joyous bands of swifts that range the 
summer sky, nor by the swallows, nor by the lark whose very 
name directs a seeker’s eye. These we have, with sometimes a 
wood lark as well, but they do no more than fill out the scene with 
fleeting forms and song. The buzzard and the raven are here the 
outstanding personalities of the sky. From these mighty birds, 
soaring a thousand feet above our heads, down to the little wren 
exploring every crack and cranny at our feet, there is a wealth of 
life. Between these two extremes, extremes not only in size but 
in space, the centre of interest inevitably lies nearer the little bird, 
for in the first place man himself is a terrestrial creature, and in 
the second it is particularly the larger birds that he has destroyed 
in his slow and painful struggle towards civilisation. 

From the point of view of avian pageantry, there is much to be 
said in favour of bird-watching during the colder months of the 
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year. In the summer, the stage is crammed to overflowing with 
actors, shows and side-shows ; the pageant is in full swing, and it is 
so full of incident that one comes away, as one does from a giant 
circus with several rings, feeling that, although much has been 
seen, even more has been missed. Every year I look forward 
almost with excitement to the bleaker months, not because they 
are the most interesting—here are at least they are not—but 
because they contain passages in the avian drama as fascinating 
as any in bird life. For my part, I can rarely think of those cold 
grey days, when the world is more than half-asleep, without calling 
to mind vivid images of joyful bands of little birds flying through 
the leafless trees. As I write I have a delightful mental picture 
of a mere knob of a bird, with a very long tail, dropping towards 
me from the sky—a long-tailed tit. When directly overhead, and 
almost within arm’s reach, it suddenly unfurled two tiny wings 
which did nothing to balance the absurdity of that tail—rather I 
think did they emphasise its inordinate length. However, on 
these it bounced upwards once more and a collision was averted. 
Immediately afterwards a shower of these little feathered meteors 
broke through the trees, streaked across an open part of the garden 
and rained down amongst the bare branches of an oak beyond. 

In flight the tail is evidently used as a rocket stick, though 
not with the abandon of the magpie, another very long-tailed bird 
which revels in meteoric descent, often from a height. Amongst 
the trees it is supposed to assist the little acrobat as it hangs head 
downwards and in almost every conceivable position in its search 
for atoms of insect life. Yet I have watched a tailless long-tail 
amongst a flock of normal individuals and cannot say that it was 
obviously and visibly embarrassed by its loss. Its companions 
spread their tails slightly when performing a gymnastic feat, so 
presumably to this extent at least the extraordinary little bird was 
handicapped. It flew short distances well enough, and indeed on 
one occasion led the party across a gap between two trees, but I 
did not see it fly any distance. It is tempting to overestimate the 
use of a well-developed tail, and salutary to meet an individual 
without one. I have seen a tailless tree-creeper manage perfectly, 

The long-tailed tit, with its queer little gnome face, though 
delightful in the trees and fascinating on the wing, displays its 
sprightly perfection to full advantage only, I think, on the ground 
where, so far as my experience goes, it is rarely seen. A year or 
two ago my wife and I watched a party of long-tails feeding on the 
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ground in a setting that has made an indelible impression on two 
human minds at least. A short distance from our garden a thin 
wisp of wind-swept larches ekes out a precarious existence on the 
edge of the moor, battling with the gales that rage on Dartmoor’s 
rolling uplands. Their bent and beaten forms are constant 
reminders that they have not reached this exalted position without 
a desperate struggle. In this woodland outpost one afternoon, we 
caught up with five or six long-tailed tits that were going in the 
same direction. With tails cocked at a jaunty angle to clear the 
grass, they were hopping along in between the bare trunks of the 
trees, exploring mossy stumps, roots and fallen debris and evidently 
finding plenty to eat. Slackening our pace, we followed in the 
footsteps of this elfin cavalcade. Taking quite long hops for birds 
so small, they covered the ground in fine style. Always delicately 
beautiful little birds, their dashing gait now made them irresistible. 
In the description I wrote at the time I called them wonderful, 
and indeed their amusing, unbounded swagger was a complete 
surprise and took us by storm. 

These troupes of flying acrobats that are such a pleasant feature 
of the winter scene may contain an avian celebrity. Long-tails 
usually fly alone, but sometimes in mixed parties with other tits 
and golden-crested wrens. Amongst the latter a bird, which, 
according to Coward, few have watched and not slain in England, 
travels incognito. To be rare is dangerous and to be recognised 
too often fatal for a bird in this material age. If you could manu- 
facture fire-crested wrens, nobody would want them, for the essence 
of collecting lies in getting hold of that which some other fellow 
has not got—getting it if need be without regard to cost. Unfor- 
tunately these megalo-maniacs soon kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs, and yet another bird, which might have delighted the 


eye of man for countless generations, joins the limbo of forgotten - 


species. A glass-eyed effigy in a museum case, a skeleton or an egg 
is all that is left to posterity—a nasty indictment of our much- 
vaunted civilisation. The little bird that prompted these remarks 
is probably not rare, rather is it rarely seen. In Witherby’s Practical 
Handbook the fire-crested wren is described as a ‘scarce’ winter 
visitor on the South Coast. Indeed, it is so scarce that it may not 
be seen more than once in a lifetime. I am very lucky, therefore, 
to have seen it in my own garden after only two years in a Southern 
County. 

I was scene-shifting at the time—weeding a small pond as a 
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matter of fact. Several gold-crests were flying about in the sur- 

rounding trees, but I took no notice. Usually I cannot resist 
looking up and trying to catch a glimpse of these little creatures, 
but on this occasion I was determined to stick to my gardening. 
Every time I pulled up a mass of weed, a cloud of mud made further 
operations increasingly difficult, so I was anxious to hurry up 
before the complete clouding of the water made it necessary to 
knock off for the day. Eventually a bird—presumably a gold- 
crest—perched on a trailing branch barely six feet away—I could 
just see that from the corner of my eye. Such a splendid view was 
not to be resisted and I looked up—straight into the eyes of a fire- 
crested wren! The white stripe above the eye, the most obvious 
distinguishing feature between the two species that share the dis- 
tinction of being the smallest bird in Europe, made recognition 
instantaneous. A fire-crested wren had actually forced itself on 
my attention when I was most determined not to look at any bird ! 
For several seconds we stared at one another, then the little mite 
flew off down the garden. During that fraction of a minute I spent 
face to face with the smallest and rarest member of our avian 
panorama, it flashed through my mind that, if there are still among 
us men who can slay this perfect feathered gem for pleasure or greed, 
then indeed the human race has barely reached the threshold of 
civilisation. That is an exhiliarating thought when we remember 
how much has been achieved by the almost undeveloped human 
soul. 

Conspicuous though they are, these roaming bands of little 
birds do not invariably hold the centre of the stage during the colder 
half of the year. On the contrary, the interest is ever-changing as 
now one bird, now another, fills the stage. In September, on the 
eve of its long flight South, the ring-ousel sometimes parades before 
our windows. As already stated, we are below the ring-ousel zone 
and have to rely on chance visits of this and other birds to add 
variety to an avian drama enacted by no more than seventy species. 
At its best amongst the rocks and heather of its home, the mountain 
or moor-blackbird brings to a garden something of the wildness and 
freedom of open space. Its very voice, raised in alarm, has a stony 
resonance entirely lacking in the hysterical cackle of its lowland 
relative. Of all the bird sounds that greet my first waking moments 
through the year, I think the harsh chac / chac !/ of the ring-ousel is 
my favourite, or perhaps it is equal favourite with the dipper’s song. 
Once I heard it on the first day of December as a belated traveller, 
VOL. 152.—No, 910, 28 
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heading South, flew up the garden towards the moor. It was 
flying low and I could see the fine white gorget against the dark 
plumage of a cock bird. Feeding on the scarlet berries of a moun- 
tain ash, the cock is as striking as any single bird to be seen from 
my window. As must often be the case in nature, the ring-ousel 
is welcome not only for its own sake but for its association with 
the things we love—streams of crystal clearness, the wind on the 
hills and a wide horizon. 

The appearance of the ring-ousel in our garden is, however, 
little more than a curtain raiser before the thrushes take the stage. 
They are here as characteristic of the cold weather as the blue tits 
that lay siege to our house. I do not mean the residents, song 
thrushes, missel thrushes and blackbirds, but the redwings and field- 
fares that leave their breeding haunts in Scandinavia to spend the 
dreary months of the year in the British Isles. A flock of two or 
three hundred fieldfares flying overhead is an impressive sight. 
Calling to one another in tones that bear a family resemblance to the 
ring-ousel rather than to any of our resident species, they travel 
forward steadily and often in loose formation. Scattered amongst 
them are usually a few redwings, smaller birds with a soft plaintive 
flight note that makes them conspicuous. I have watched a flock 
circling and flying around in the failing light, now lost to view 
against the dark background of the moor, now just visible as a faint 
moving haze in the distant sky. They seem undecided whether to 
push on farther before nightfall, or roost here. For nearly an 
hour I have seen a flock marking out circles in the sky, or twisting 
and turning this way and that, before losing sight of it in the increas- 
ing gloom. Often they settle in the upper branches of a row of 
straggling larches to break their circling for a while. I have stood 
on the moor above those trees and looked down on a whole column 
of them, rank upon rank facing into the wind, every bird outlined 
against the rosy afterglow of the setting sun. Perched on those 
windswept branches, their throat and breast feathers ruffled by the 
breeze, they made me forget that I was steadying my glasses against 
@ man-made wall, and that beyond and below the treesa network of 
fields stretched away to a distant horizon. I saw only those fine 
Northern thrushes in the tree-tops against the sky. Of the various 
bird scenes that have stamped themselves on my memory, few 
are more elemental than this, few would I rather see again. 

When a flock of fieldfares visits the garden, our avian stage 
fills to overflowing. Even in the summer, when the drama of bird 
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life is at its height, the garden in comparison seems empty. Then, 
too, every plant and leaf and blade of grass conspires to hide the 
secrets of a little bird, but when the thrushes take the stage the grass 
is short, the leaves are gone and every twig becomes a target for the 
eye. During these invasions, every cubic yard of space over a great 
part of the garden seems to hold a bird. They swarm on the 
ground, chatter in the tree-tops, flash through the air in a scene of 
wild confusion. For once they behave as individuals in a pleasure- 
seeking crowd—as fieldfares on holiday rather than as the dignified 
representatives of a foreign land. 

Although the fieldfare is conspicuously blue-tinged, its Devon 
name of ‘ blue-bird’ does not suggest the happy arrangement of 
chestnut and grey which makes it so strikingly handsome. ‘ Blue- 
back’ is a better name, for that at least draws attention to the 
slate-grey rump. I remember looking out of my window one day 
when the sky was black and lowering. It was one of those dark 
winter days when the foaming water of our little stream looks start- 
lingly white. Suddenly a whole army of fieldfares swept up through 
the garden, flying close to the ground. The sky was so overcast, 
the day so gloomy, that even the deep green of the fir-trees barely 
stood out against the dark brown of the bracken. But I shall 
never forget the grey backs of those birds. I think no other colour 
could have stood out as clearly. Certainly no other would have 
fitted in so well. It linked the threatening black sky and the 
tumbling white water and brought contrast and life into the world 
again. 

On such a day as this, when the River Taw is in spate, when the 
rain pours down from a leaden sky, the elements combine to ring 
down the curtain while they sweep and cleanse our avian stage 
from end toend. The spring-cleaning, though often rapid, is usually 
thorough. When the rain stops, the grass, and indeed the very earth, 
exudes a fragrance more wonderful than that of many flowers. But 
during the cleansing, when the world is topsy-turvy, the garden 
is no place for birds. A blue tit, drenched to the skin, comes to our 
windows to feed, its dripping feathers hanging down in a series of 
rats’ tails. A robin, with the feathers of its forehead sticking 
straight up into the air, eyes it askance, as well it may, though it is 
difficult to decide which of the two is the most ridiculous. Near 
the house a wren and a hedge-sparrow, adepts at finding shelter, 
are the only other birds in sight. Yet there is one that comes on 
just these days of howling, raging storm. Rarely is it seen at 
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other times. It comes, not because it revels in wind and rain, but 
because our garden provides easy fishing when the Taw is hurling 
itself seawards like a maddened anaconda. Close to my window 
is a small pool, built as a back-water to the stream, which remains 

almost unruffled by the swirling flood, and collects some of the 
wreckage and debris of the storm. Drowned earth-worms are | 
undoubtedly the chief attraction, and for these the dipper comes, | 
often in a deluge of rain. Looking black and white in such weather, | 
it bobs and curtsies on the pond bank, scorning the elements, a 
very sprite of the storm. The ‘ genius of running water ’ it has been 
called. To us it is rather the spirit of a moorland stream in flood, 
for it often seems but an animated fleck of foam, its own white 
breast and the foaming stream the single patch of light in a world 
of sombre hues. 

Not only does the dipper come on these black days of winter to 
swim and dive in our garden pool, to perch on the back of a seat, or 
‘dip’ on the edge of the lawn—it sings, and its song is but the 
avian version of water tumbling over rocks. One of the joys of 
winter, this outpouring of song mingles with the roar of the passing 
volumes of water, at times submerged, at times rising clear and sweet 
above the turmoil. A wren-like lyric, it penetrates closed windows 
— it is useless to open a window for wind and water together fill one’s 
ears to the exclusion of all else—it breaks into waking thoughts, 
one of the most delightful of all bird sounds. It is vain to compare 
the songs of different birds, to arrange them in order of merit, and 
arraign each one before our human standards of music. Do that 
and you lose the very soul of a bird. If the groping human mind 
must have a comparison, let it think of these songs as so many 
flowers. Let it remember that on a barren rock, windswept and 
sunscorched, the smallest cushion of stonecrop, starred with tiny 
flowers, is often as perfect and as satisfying as the loveliest rose in a 
garden. 

To some the croak of a raven, a common sound in our garden, is 
just a dismal and discordant noise. But to others, who have 
watched this great bird in all weathers and at every season of the 
year, it is literally the voice of the wilderness. It has a resonance 
that seems but the echo of a rocky shore, but the echo of nature 
wild and free on cliffs or rock-strewn uplands. And here, on the 
moors, when the bird flies low, making almost as much commotion 
as a badger crashing through the undergrowth, the sound of its 
mighty wings cleaving the air takes one in imagination to the mud- 
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flats and estuaries of our southern sea-board, where the mute swan 
makes this rhythmic beating of giant pinions such a feature of the 
scene. 

The colder half of the year is in many ways the most spectacular. 

Small parties of buzzards and ravens are not infrequent, and on 
one occasion twelve ravens flew over the house in solemn procession. 
That was a magnificent spectacle, though equalled, perhaps, by the 
eight buzzards that once swept across the sky in a compact whirling 
group. But our star turn is undoubtedly the aerial skirmishes 
between buzzards and ravens, obligingly staged, on many occasions, 
in front of the dining-room window! The buzzards, as inadvertent 
trespassers on raven territory, are at a moral disadvantage. But the 
ravens, indignantly turning out to drive them off, do not press their 
advantage, for they are at least as keen as their adversaries to 
emerge from the fray unscathed. Nevertheless, there is some 
very pretty flying. The ravens constantly dive down on to the 
apparently undefended backs. of the slower-flying birds, only to 
sweep aside at the last moment, for the buzzard with surprising 
agility turns over on to its back and presents a formidable pair of 
talons. It is curious to see the buzzard, momentarily upside 
down, groping about with its feet for the raven. I do not remember 
seeing them actually touch. All these encounters end in much the 
same way. The buzzards gradually fly off beyond the ravens’ 
sphere of interest and the fighting automatically ceases. I have, 
nevertheless, often been surprised how little a buzzard, apparently 
much heckled by the attentions of a pair of ravens, will deign to 
hurry on its way. Over and over again it circles back with calm 
deliberation, as if courting trouble—and each time trouble comes. 
At times a buzzard or a raven, with half-closed wings, will drop 
like a bolt from the blue, for no other reason apparently than sheer 
delight in living, while the buzzard, setting its great wings in a gale, 
allows itself to be flung across the sky at prodigious, intoxicating 
speeds. 

The inclusion, in an avian cast, of two such outstanding per- 
formers does nothing to diminish interest in the lesser fry. On the 
contrary, the first appearance of each member of our avian company, 
although it alters to some extent the significance of those already 
on the stage, gives them collectively a truer perspective, individually 
an enhanced interest as the roll of each one in nature becomes 
increasingly clear. Thus it differs from the human stage. More- 
over, the lesser fry often equal their superiors in one way or another 
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—whether in appearance, in manners or mere invective. Though the 
buzzard and the raven are here the most grandly spectacular of all 
birds, on one occasion a band of jays ran them very close indeed 
for pure pageantry. But for an occasional pair or two we see very 
little of this handsome woodland species. However, one October 
morning nine flew over our house in a westerly direction. A few 
perched in the trees near the top of our garden and then flew on 
after the others. This alone was unprecedented, but in the late 
afternoon a flock of fifty-five passed overhead. Unfortunately the 
light was bad, and this magnificent assembly of brilliant birds 
appeared to us in monochrome. Flying relatively high and in a 
compact group, they were heading in the direction of Cornwall. 
Where they came from and where they were going is a matter of 
conjecture. Probably they were not the British but the Continental 
jay, which is, however, supposed to be indistinguishable from our 
own in the field. Parties of Continental jays have been recorded 
as arriving on our eastern shores in the autumn. 

Next morning found us in a commanding position on one of 
Dartmoor’s rolling hills. Below, field upon field stretched away 
into the distance. Over these fields the jays would pass—if there 
were any more to come, and if they continued in the direction they 
had taken on the previousday. Soon after seven, sixteen jays came 
into sight round the shoulder of the moor, flying very low and 
with little semblance of order. Some perched for a moment on 
trees, others, flying faster than the average, soon outstripped the 
foremost. Flying hardly above the ground, the birds rose to 
clear every hedge and tree and building in their path. Straggling 
across the country-side, topping hedges, this one lagging behind, 
that one forging ahead, these gaily coloured birds gave us 
something of the movement and colour usually associated with 
the pink-coated huntsmen of another species. During the next 
two hours over sixty jays flew by, on the whole in parties of ten 
or twelve. But it was clear that birds either faster or slower than 
the average were respectively overtaking the party ahead or dropping 
back into the one behind. The last two flocks, possibly composed 
largely of these laggards, appeared to lose their way. They stopped 
when near our house, perching in trees, and then began to go 
back the way they had come, flying, however, from tree to tree 
whenever possible. Dartmoor at this point projects northwards 
into low-lying meadowland which encroaches on three sides like the - 
sea round a headland. Most of the birds had either missed this 
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promontory, or deflected their route so as to avoid the high ground. 
But the last few suddenly turned back, apparently meaning to go 
round the other side of the hill—an impossible route, leading only 
into the heart of the moor. Unless indeed they flew high over 
Dartmoor, these stragglers probably turned round once again to fly 
in the right direction. Anyhow, the last we saw of this fine display 
of colour was a score of birds travelling east instead of west. 


After reading through what I have written, I am seized with a 
sort of mental paralysis at the thought of all that I have left out. 
For example, the birds described have been common folk or heroes, 
whereas on the avian stage at least there is always a villain. The 
villain may be a simple fellow, a mere parasite, a cuckoo, or a 
thorough-going cannibal like the sparrow-hawk or peregrine falcon. 
Watching the changing scene from day to day, one cannot fail to 
notice the inroads made by those we are wont—quite erroneously 
—to regard as outlaws of the bird world. A merlin flashes past, 
and I wonder whether it will pick up a little bird in our garden. 
I hear the thud of an impact and am just in time to see a sparrow- 
hawk flying off with its supper. Or I find ten speckled eggs growing 
cold—the same story once again. All this is sad, but it is natural 
and healthy. Remove the birdsof prey and you take from countless 
myriads of little birds a painless ending to a life of happiness and fun. 

In the space of an article it is not possible to introduce more 
than a fraction of our feathered actors. The names of some of those 
left out will help to fill in the background for our chosen few. And 
what a background it is! In the winter bands of golden plover 
whistle overhead, in the spring the wavering call of the curlew 
echoes through the hills. A common sandpiper flies over. Spring 
comes with arush. Wood warblers, garden warblers, whitethroats, 
chiff-chaffs and willow wrens crowd the stage. Tree pipits drop 
singing from the sky, while here and there a goldfinch adds colour 
to the scene. High above the hustle and bustle of bird life, a 
mere outline in the sky, a buzzard soars in endless circling flight. 
Each little actor crosses the stage, makes its bow and passes out 
from mortal ken—its destiny fulfilled. 















TRUE TALES OF AFRICA. 
I. DOUBLE SWINDLE. 
BY PERCY W. PERRYMAN. 


[Mr. P. W. Perryman, C.M.G., was Acting-Governor of Uganda at 
the time of his premature death in 1933. Few men have had a deeper 
knowledge of the mind of the African native or been more beloved by all 
those with whom he was associated. He had often intended to publish 
some of the fruits of his years of observation and experience, but the 
time never came. Among his papers, however, were found two stories, 
not perhaps in the finished form in which in his conscientious love of 
exactitude in his work he would have printed them, but at all events 
sufficiently completed to be given here, for the appreciation both of his 
innumerable friends and of all those to whom the real Africa is of 
interest. ‘ Double Swindle’ will be followed in the November issue 

by ‘ The Boy and the Leopard.’—G.] 


WaeEn Yakobo Mukasa came out of Kampala Gaol, after serving 
a two-years’ sentence, his first step was naturally to revisit his old 
home. He did not expect to find much left, he was not particularly 
surprised or pained to find that his wife had gone off with another, 
that some person or persons unknown had removed the wooden 
doors and windows of his house, that the roof of the latter had 
collapsed, and that his banana-garden was almost hidden in a 
growth of weeds and long grass. This was all according to plan 
in the circles in which Yakobo moved, and he bore his losses philo- 
sophically. 

His first and most urgent need was money, for your educated 
Muganda is unable to bear, for any lengthy period, separation from 
the amenities of an imported civilisation. Money he had none, 
and the problem was where to get it. Yakobo reflected that he 
might get a job as a clerk or a buying agent; but it would be 
difficult to overcome the white man’s unreasoning prejudice against 
people who have gone to gaol for offences against his code of rectitude 
in financial matters. Consequently, if he secured employment at 
all, he could only hope for a small salary, and Yakobo yearned 
mightily for unlimited funds. He felt that society owed him that 
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much reparation for two years’ enforced seclusion from opportunities 
of spending. 

It was borne in upon Yakobo, sitting in the ruins of his house, 
that the only practical solution was to continue his career of crime. 
Having decided that point, it remained to consider the venue of 
future operations. He remembered that his wife’s brother had 
spoken to him of a country vaguely known as ‘ Bukedi,’ beyond 
the Nile, peopled by teeming thousands of untutored savages who 
all had money and could easily be persuaded to part with it. He 
recollected other Baganda of his acquaintance who had gone there 
to trade and returned with fortunes, praising the gullibility of the 
local natives. Surely this was a suitable sphere of endeavour for 
a man wearied with two years’ experience of unaccustomed and 
wholly uncongenial forms of toil. 

How Yakobo managed to acquire a bicycle and a new outfit of 
clothes is not known to the historian. The fact remains that, 
provided with this necessary equipment, he shortly afterwards 
appeared in the Eastern Province and made his way to Mbale. 
Here he found, to his disgust, that an unreasonably efficient European 
Police Officer knew all about him and was prepared to supervise his 
activities. It appeared that even his finger-prints were on record, 
while his photograph adorned a file labelled ‘ suspected characters.’ 
Realising that Uganda was no country for a dishonest man, Yakobo 
decided to shake the dust of the Protectorate from his feet and 
try his luck in Kenya Colony (then known as the East Africa 
Protectorate). With this laudable object in view he set out on his 
bicycle for the boundary, thirty-five miles away. 

The road was good, and a ride of less than three hours should 
have taken him to Tororo, a trading-centre and chief’s headquarters, 
five miles from the boundary, where he planned to pass the night. 
On the way, however, he fell in with a Muganda of his acquaintance, 
coming from the opposite direction, and the two spent some time 
by the roadside. From his friend Yakobo learnt, among other 
things, that a white man was camped at Tororo. No, the white 
man had nothing to do with the Police, nor was he a District Officer ; 
he was a settler from Kenya, come to buy cattle. Yakobo stored 
away this item of information for future use and went on his way. 

Ten miles from Tororo he overtook a Somali, driving a mob of 
thirty heifers. Yakobo got off his bicycle and passed the time of 
day. The Somali was affable; six months ago he had come to 
Bukedi with a bag of rupees, and had haggled and bullied and cheated 
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over two districts until now he was on his way home with the fruits 
of his labours, acollection of cattle very precious in his eyes. Yakobo 
was preparing to mount when it occurred to him to ask the Somali 
if he had a ‘ barua’ or licence to export the cattle from Uganda. 
It appeared that the Somali had no licence; but, as he explained, 
that was a small matter. Licences were troublesome things to get, 
and were often refused; if granted, they involved inoculation of 
the cattle and other absurdities. Luckily the chief at Tororo was 
very accommodating ; there were seldom any guards at the bridge 
over the boundary river, and, if there were, fords were plentiful. 

The high conical rock of Tororo loomed in front of them, above 
the dusty road and the low bush and the cotton-fields. Gazing at 
the rock, and remembering the white man camped at the foot of 
it, Yakobo was seized with an inspiration. ‘Don’t you know,’ 
he asked the Somali, ‘ that a European Veterinary Officer is in the 
camp at Tororo? Probably he knows all about you and your 
cattle, and is waiting to catch you.’ This was a blow to the Somali, 
who was at first reluctant to believe that such a piece of bad 
luck could have overtaken him. ‘ How do you know ?’ he asked 
Yakobo. That worthy felt in his pocket for a piece of paper. 
As he did so, he asked his victim if he could read or speak English, 
and waited in some anxiety for the answer. No, the Somali had 
no English. Concealing his satisfaction, Yakobo produced his 
paper. ‘I know who the white man is,’ he continued, ‘ because 
I am one of his inspectors ; and here is my barua.’ The document 
produced, typewritten on a half-sheet of paper, and bearing the 
impress of an official rubber stamp, was in fact the pass given him 
on his release from gaol, but it served. At this stage the Somali 
began to look dangerous, but was pacified when Yakobo explained 
that, so far from betraying the man to the authorities, he was 
anxious to help him and would, for a consideration, get his cattle 
passed by the Veterinary Officer and exported over the boundary 
without further trouble. The usual bargaining followed. Yakobo 
demanded, as his fee, ten rupees a head ; the Somali offered three. 
Eventually it was agreed that, for five rupees a head, the self- 
appointed Inspector would have the cattle passed in proper form, 
but without inoculation ; that the Somali should get a pass from 
the white man; that twenty-five rupees should be paid down, and 
the balance when the cattle were over the river. ‘ Now,’ said 
Yakobo, ‘it is one o’clock ; take your cattle along slowly, and do 
not come to the camp before four o’clock, because the white man 
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will be resting. Drive them straight to the camp, and you will 
find me there. Be careful not to speak to the white man, because 
he does not like Somalis; I will do the talking.’ 

As he pedalled on to Tororo, Yakobo revolved in his mind the 
neat moves in the game. The one thing that would completely 
spoil it would be to find a Somali in the white man’s entourage, 
and he knew that European cattle-buyers often had men of that 
tribe as expert assistants. However, he was twenty-five rupees to 
the good anyhow, and with this comforting reflection he dismounted 
at the village below the rock and began his enquiries. His luck 
was certainly in. The white man had only arrived that morning ; 
his cattle-men were Masai; he had not seen the chief, who was 
away collecting poll-tax. 

Yakobo’s next step was to go to the Indian bazaar, where he 
invested part of his gains in a chair, an umbrella, and a new white 
cap. A dozen or so of the local natives were easily persuaded, by 
the distribution of cents, to accompany him to the rest-camp, one 
wheeling the bicycle, another carrying the chair, a third holding 
the umbrella over Yakobo’s head, and the rest tailing along behind. 
In this manner our friend made a not undignified entrance into the 
presence of the European, who had just finished shaving and was 
calling to his boys to bring tea. 

Now one of Yakobo’s accomplishments was a fairly fluent know- 
ledge of English, and when he introduced himself to the white 
man, in his own tongue, as the chief of Tororo, he was immediately 
accepted as such. The settler had not been in those parts before, 
but had heard a lot of the efficiency of Uganda chiefs, and indeed 
Yakobo, with his retinue and his recently acquired insignia of office, 
would have passed for a chief anywhere in the Eastern Province. 
Moreover, he had excellent manners, and was familiar with the ways 
of Europeans. Soon he was asked to be seated in his new chair, 
and a friendly conversation ensued. The settler explained the 
object of his visit; Yakobo opined that he would have little 
difficulty in acquiring cattle, and promised to assist. Then a 
thought appeared to strike him; leaning forward confidentially he 
explained that he had cattle of his own for sale. ‘I have debts 
to pay,’ he said, ‘and I wish to buy fine clothes for my women. 
I have some heifers coming along now, with my Somali herdsman. 
I was going to send them to new grass, but if you wish to buy 
them I will sell.’ The white man said he would have a look at 
them, and in about twenty minutes he had the opportunity, for the 
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Somali arrived with his mob of heifers. The latter were keenly 
examined, while their owner stood by, looking somewhat haggard 
but saying nothing, in accordance with instructions. ‘ Not a bad 
lot,’ said the settler eventually to Yakobo. ‘ What do you want for 
them?’ The first figure mentioned proved extremely unacceptable, 
and Yakobo was not at his best in the bargaining which ensued. 
On the one hand he was afraid that, if he put the price too low, 
the settler’s suspicions might be aroused; on the other hand his 
nerve was beginning to give out and he wanted to get away. It 
was a great relief to him when the white man agreed to fifty rupees 
a head. 

It now became necessary to obtain some kind of a paper to 
give the Somali, and to get the cattle over the river as soon as 
possible. Yakobo asked the white man if he had an export permit. 
Here again his luck held; the settler had no idea that a permit 
was necessary, but said he would write to Mbale for one. ‘ That is 
no good,’ said Yakobo, ‘ the permit has to come from Kampala. 
You will waste your time, and the cattle will have to go somewhere 
to have medicine put in them. Much better to send them across 
the river now, to-night.’ ‘Why to-night?’ asked the settler. 
‘ Because,’ was the reply, ‘by day there are Government askaris 
at the bridge; at night the guard are my own men. Give the 
Somali a letter now, saying that you have bought the cows; he 
will take them across, and in the morning you leave here and find 
them on the other side.’ ‘ All right,’ said the European, ‘ but I 
will send my Masai with your Somali.’ ‘No,’ said Yakobo, ‘ that 
is not good, because my men will fight the Masai if they see them, 
but they know my Somali and will let him pass.’ 

There seemed to be something in this, so the settler wrote out 
a paper stating that he had purchased thirty head of cattle for 
fifteen hundred rupees from the chief of Tororo. This paper Yakobo 
gave to the anxious Somali, telling him to take the outfit over the 
boundary at once, before the white man changed his mind. A 
cloud of dust down the road, in the gathering darkness, showed 
that the Somali was taking the hint. 

Next came the question of payment for the cattle. The settler 
did not think that it would be worth the while of an important chief 
to play any tricks with him. At the same time, in dealing with 
natives one never knew, and it would be safer not to hand over 
actual cash until the heifers were definitely in his possession. So he 
suggested a cheque on a Kisumu bank, explaining that he had not 
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fifteen hundred rupees in silver with him, and that he had intended 
to cash a draft at Mbale. Yakobo agreed at once, and said it 
would suit him very well, as he had to go to Kisumu next month 
to buy things. By the light of a hurricane lamp the settler made 
out the cheque, Yakobo standing by. Now it happened that our 
hero knew something about cheques ; in fact, his incarceration was 
due to an attempt to negotiate a crossed cheque over the counter ; 
and he asked for and obtained a cheque to bearer, so that he could 
draw the amount when in due course he visited Kisumu. 

On leaving the white man’s presence, Yakobo dismissed his 
retinue, cast the chair and umbrella behind a bush, and rode for 
the boundary. Had there been any guards at the bridge, he was 
confident that a few rupees would induce them to leave their posts 
temporarily, but there were none. All he had to do was to wait 
until the Somali crossed, and collect from him a hundred and 
twenty-five rupees in notes. The rest of the night he spent in 
covering the ninety miles to Kisumu, pedalling blindly, but without 
serious mishap, over roads that in those days were none too good. 
At the opening of the bank for the day’s business Yakobo was the 
first customer. 

The historian gladly draws a veil over the scene when the Somali, 
tracked down by the Masai, was confronted with the European 
cattle-buyer, thirsting for blood. But by the time the unfortunate 
settler "could reach a telegraph station, Yakobo, under another 
name, ‘had disappeared with his gains. Nor has he yet been 
brought to book. 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S CHAIR. 
x 


Eacu day I sit 
Where people feed 
My table with their bids for Fame ; 
Each day the snowdrift is the same, 
There is no end to it! 
I read and read 
What other pens have writ. 


II. 
With tired eyes 
I grope my way 
Through basketfuls of manuscript : 
All seldom can my mind be gripped 
In sudden, glad surprise— 
Few any day 
To printed stature rise. 


Il. 


Would I could see 
The moorlands break 
Each morning through the mist dispelled, 
Each evening watch cloud-dances held 
On mountain slopes so free 
My soul could take, 
Unleashed, their rhapsody ! 


IV. 


Would I had Time 
As willing slave 
Obedient to my soaring whim, 
To seek the stars, to climb Earth’s rim 
In solitude sublime, 
Each hour a wave 
To spangle me with rhyme! 
V. 
But I sit here 
And every day 
The papers pile on desk and chair, 
And I pass judgement—here and there 
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Bring Youth a word of cheer 
And ward away 
Failure’s heart-cramping fear. 


VI. 


Thus the days go— 
Not otherwise, 
Life’s texture woven around my feet, 
Could I, straight-glancing, think to greet 
My happiness: I know, 
Past all surmise, 
That it is richer so. 


Vil. 


How could I write 
For men to read 
Except I moved in whorls of men, 
How hope to hold a poet’s pen 
Except I fought the fight 
Of Life’s high need, 
Struggling, straining to Light ? 


VII. 


I could not know 
Of Love divine 
Alone with Nature, could not see 
The splendours of humanity, 
The clamant weal and woe. 
Let the rich wine 
Be to the thirsty—so ! 


IX. 


Preserve to me— 
Of Life I pray— 
A thirst unquenched by creeping age, 
A pennon for my pilgrimage, 
A man’s intensity 
In work and play, 
And labours still to be! 
GORELL. 











ONE ROMAN SPEAKS. 


BY MARY BUTTS. 


‘So my father knew your father well. Come inside the hut, boy, 
and let’s shiver over the fire. We have an hour, haven’t we, 
before we sail?’ 

‘Let me mend it, sir.’ 

‘That’s right, do. I’ve just had my nails fixed and I’m no 
good with fires, anyhow.’ The centurion knelt by the hearth on 
one knee, working delicately from underneath at the smoking wood, 
till a ribbon of fire blew out, followed by another and another, 
streamers the draught gathered up, towards which Cesar stretched 
out his long, transparent hands. Hard hands, pure muscle strung 
over bone, but not harsh, and beautifully kept. The young man 
rose to hand a cloak of fox-skins over the back of his general’s 
chair, and at a sign sat down on a stool beside him. 

‘To-morrow, then,’ Cesar said, ‘ we leave this island, if it is 
an island. The Greeks said it was, if they meant the same place ; 
but I am wondering how to make it go down in Rome, where they 
don’t believe that it exists at all. Or if it does, it’s been taken 
over solely by the dead, sleeping round old Chronos’ tomb.’ 

The centurion said something about its belonging to the dead 
all right if they had any more trouble with the tribes. 

‘You would say that,’ said Cesar plaintively, ‘and I suppose 
the only thing to do is to bring back some of them to show, as blue 
all over as possible. Are the ship-masters clear what time these 
tides allow us to sail?’ 

‘I gave you, sir, their report and their calculations.’ 

‘Of course you did. It is something else that I want now. 
There are nights when I must talk, when I must answer the ques- 
tions others ask me; the questions I ask myself.’ 

The young man hardly paused to consider. Cesar had given his 
officers enough to think about. (‘Then I willask him this.’) ‘Why 
is it, sir, that you have chosen to represent the People and the 
Assembly rather than the Senate ?’ 

‘Of which my ancestors were the ornament. It’s charming of 
you to want to know.’ Florus gathered confidence : 
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‘One only knows what great men do. Sorarely why they do it.’ 
Cesar did not answer at once. Florus looked at the exquisite 
figure beside him. A man from whose body everything but the 
essentials had been purged, sweated, worked out. Everything that 
would hamper or clog the workings of a unique mind. A mind 
essentially social, a dealer with men and women, separate and in 
their packs and cliques and clubs, their deep, unconscious groupings. 
Body of an ascetic of the intelligence, supreme in all physical 
activities because they served mind. A body mind had made 
transparent, a crystal for its thought; that activity had trained 
down to its essentials, bone and muscle and racing blood. A quint- 
essence of these, each centimetre of the man an essence of pure 
power, terrible but exquisite and fit for human use. And the 
skin over the body graced it, white, transparent, clean ; the clothes 
over the skin a repetition in other terms, as cleanly and as fine. 
The same with the last external, the beaten leaves of gold laurel 
over the curled red thinning hair, the polished skull. 

‘Why I chose the people. That’s a long story. You can’t 
say that I went about banging workmen on the back or that I 
liked their sweaty stink. No, I talked to them as though they 
were Senators. That put them in a good temper. It’s the old 
trick. 

‘I see I haven’t satisfied you. You're saying to yourself: 
“ After all, Ceesar’s no Gaius Gracchus, who did what he did for 
something like love, whom the Gods persuaded that the plain 
Roman citizen should inherit the earth.” (They let him down in 
the end, and he died cursing them, don’t forget that!) But this 
Caius Julius men now call Cesar was not born to be a song in men’s 
ears, but a fact. A call to order; the man who when Necessity 
was brought to bed delivered the child. 

‘ The Senate, Florus, is played out. I don’t know why. Only 
that they are not replacing themselves any more. But the Assembly 
is not the alternative, nor the Populares. Only the people directed 
will give power to the man who can control our state. 

‘Don’t shy, boy, I’m not proposing to be a king. What your 
question meant was, “‘ What do I, Cesar, mean by Rome?” and 
exactly why I backed the people; and I was saying that it wasn’t 
for love, and as I said it I knew that answer was not quite true ; 
and if you will listen I have a story to tell—to you and to myself. 
Something that happened when I was a boy: something I have 
never been able to forget. 
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‘Since then the world knows how it has gone. Without the 
people I should not have got my offices, nor that one hungry legion 
that tramped after me to Gaul. It came to loot and stayed to 
conquer. And conquering was transformed—— Until we come 
to be sitting on the edge of this island, waiting to leave it, having 
gone farther than ever Rome went before. A nice job to finish 
for the men who come after me.’ Florus nodded : 

‘ Aren’t you saying, sir, that your Rome is the whole Roman 
people plus one man? And what would that man be but a king ?’ 

‘The one thing that man must not be is a king. That is the 
problem. But the answer is not the story; and the story is my 
first adventure, when I was a boy, at the end of Sulla’s day. 

‘It is the glory and the strength of our City that her history 
has been singularly free from the bloody spans we call civil war. 
When the equilibrium in the proportions of the state is overset. 
It was my father’s fortune that his life should coincide with one 
such time ; that he should have been on the losing side, when the 
solution was the constitution by which Sulla re-established the 
Senate with doubled powers. Or thought he had. A victory 
which left the Senate with authority it has never dared claim. 
And could not—cannot—use. Florus, do you, a soldier, think to 
go home and stand for office, alternating your jobs? Once you’d 
have done it as you breathed. The Roman soldier and the Roman 
senator are becoming two different men ; and soldiers are impatient 
of stout gentlemen without military experience. One reason why 
I came away. 

‘ Still, Sulla thought he’d put them back where they were when 
they had the instinct to save Rome both in debate and in the 
field. Only, as even a boy will remember, before he left office and 
went down to the country to give parties, he thought it well to 
knock off a few last of the poppy-heads on his enemies’ estate. 

‘Yes, your uncle went in that last effort. All the Roman 
gentlemen who had backed the wrong horse; and what are the 
people worth with their Tribuneships and their Assembly that so 
many of us should have gone against our own order and died for 
them? As the Gracchi died. It was the People who betrayed 
them when Opimius and his Cretan archers had done their work 
and Gaius stood alone by the Tiber, and the Roman people hud- 
dled together like cattle and not a man of them dared cross that 
space to bring him the horse he prayed for—— Gaius Gracchus, 
their saviour. So his last prayer was that such a people should 
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never be free. A lesson every Roman patrician learns and does 
not learn. Whenever the Senate weakens, we are at it again— 
bribe, bully, cajole, persuade, teach, preach, shove them there and 
hold them here—the Populares! In my case, at least, for a little 
touch of something more than my own ambition. As this story 
I am trying to get to will show. While Necessity too has her part 
in it. 

‘Where was I? Sulla and his parties. Well, as I said, he left 
office and went off to the country with all the people he had never 
before had time to talk to; painters and players and philosophers 
for patres conscripti. . . . 

‘Three hundred skulls drying in Rome behind him. Three 
hundred skulls for three hundred heads, Three hundred heads of 
the best brains in Rome emptied out for worm-food. Price we 
paid for the brains in Sulla’s head. High price for one man’s wits. 
Your uncle’s and my father’s head. Young Antony’s father too, 
the throat that held the beautiful voice. Used it to hold up the 
swordsmen, talking against the steel. Till someone like you, boy, 
who hadn’t heard a word of what he was saying, ran up the stairs 
and asked them what they were waiting for. Cut off that voice 
as the head went rolling; a Roman cut down by a Roman by a 
Roman’s order. It hadn’t happened for centuries. Prelude to 
the picnics and the water-parties and the ballets of Lucius Cornelius 
Sulla—who took the name of Felix—in his retirement. 

‘ And here I come in.’ 

Two hours before the tide would lift the galleys, send them 
softly out to sea into the warm white summer fog. Receive them 
gently on their passage from Britain to Gaul. Leaving behind 
them a native population with its fingers on its nose and its heart 
in its mouth. On the smooth white rocks, chalk, rounded by the 
sea into eggs and platters, cups to hold scarlet weed and ice-green 
water, the tide talked pleasantly. Scarlet and green and white, 

the three colours of good magic. On that morning, 51 B.c., as it 
was yesterday, and as it will be to-morrow. To these Italians, not- 
Mediterranean sea. Sea that drew away with the night and came 
back with the dawn out of the secret places of Ocean. The Gods 
knew where, the Gods and a few Phoenicians; and they were all 
dead, with their log-books and their ship-masters’ secrets. What 
power withdrew this sea to its fountains while its ebb left bare 
the mountain roots and the bases of ocean, left naked the under- 
water world? Cesar’s men went scrambling in the tide pools 
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after lobsters, lobster he had eaten for supper, lobster that had 
helped banish sleep. 

‘My mother saw what was coming, that Sulla had not done 
with us yet. One night we heard her litter coming down the lane 
to the little house outside the city where I was living, more or less 
in hiding, with young Catalina. We thought it was Claudius 
Pulcher, arriving like that because he’d been ill, and waited inside 
to rag him. Instead the curtain parted, and there was Antonia, 
my mother, standing in the arch. 

‘** My son,” she said, “I know that it pleases you to live by 
night, nor shall I complain about it any more. For now you will 
have to do so if you want to go on living at all.” Then she 
explained: that I was to leave instantly, in her litter, to a house 
where I was to pass the night. Then the house after house I 
was to visit, all the way down to the south, travelling by night, 
sleeping by day, showing myself by night only. 

‘“ They will do it for your father’s sake. Your name is on 
Sulla’s list as one not to be left alive.” 

‘I was not pleased. But, as Catalina said after: “It was 
Rome speaking.” So, off I went. My mother sat up with him 
half the night, till the slave came back to say that I had arrived 
safe at my first lodging. Sat up and told him stories about the 
eliminator of our family Catalina said he would have never thought 
possible. Sat until I was watching my first compulsory dawn. In 
those months I became quite a specialist on sunrises. I even 
began a poem on ten different kinds. “Ten Tips of the Rosy- 
Fingered ”’—I’d the sense to leave off. I saw as much of South 
Italy as one can by night, that is to say I saw stars, the whole 
host of heaven; and as the weeks passed, the changes in their 
positions, like minute adjustments of a host before battle. Princi- 
pally I remember Sagittarius, standing in the south heavens, his 
bow drawn on the vault. Each day on I was bored by a 
number of pious hosts and hostesses, who thought little of me and 
a great deal of my father and mother. | 

‘ This, till I came to the last house, right down on the toe of 
Italy, in a remote place where it was supposed I should be safe ; 
and when I could think of nothing more polite to say to them, I 
went boating. It was then that the pirates got me. 

‘I suppose it was the first important thing that had happened 
tome. Sulla I’d taken asa boy does. But here I was, quite alone 
and responsible for myself. After all the trouble my mother had 
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taken, I felt that I had no business just to perish. And I had 
never imagined such men before. 

‘ All that I knew was of men handling a community within the 
law, seeking to formulate the more perfect forms under which 
community is possible. Man’s common task, and my own people 
particularly good at it; my family, the Julii, what you might call 
professionals in that exercise. 

‘But these men! For the first time I became aware of a com- 
munity without law. You are saying to yourself: ‘‘ Rather as we 
began,” and the answer is “ yes” and “no.” ... For from the 
first we sought Law, for the fun of it, not at the expense of others, 
but at our own. The men who were rowing me off to their island, 
whether I liked it or not, had no purpose except to live on others ; 
were outside the protection of society ; yet even to do that—as I 
found later—were constrained to a measure of discipline, a self- 
imposed law.’ 

Outside the hut in the dark came a rustle and squeak, a scatter 
in the parted bushes and grass. The night-life of the earth running 
on its business, and below the single note of a trumpet, and voices 
to mark the return of the sea. 

‘Well, there I was; a gift to them in my fine wool and gold 
sandal straps. A foraging-party had caught me, back from burn- 
ing some miserable village for its goats and some stinking wine. 
I had to make up my mind. “ And now you'll know, Caius,” I 
said, “if you’ve a mind to make up.” One thing I had to risk 
—that Sulla was tired of looking for me—and said who I was. 
Piled it on, I, Caius, last of the Julian Gens; and from the look 
on their violent vulgar faces, saw I’d guessed right. 

‘So when they sent off their official negotiator to collect my 
ransom, I abused them for not knowing a gentleman when they 
saw one and told them to double it. Watched them nudge one 
another and whisper and agree, and knew again that I had guessed 
right. 

‘Then we settled down to it. On the sort of island where 
Philoctetes must have brooded his wound. Remember it was all 
new to me, straight from the City and our great Roman house- 
holds, which in some ways are so many mirrors of our state. I 
knew a little of life on farms and in villages and our military colonies, 
but never this thing—units of civilisations flung together outside 
civilisation. A parasite on it and a wolf at its door mixed. 

‘Cured me of any tendency to boyish romance about life on 
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the ocean main. Yet I remembered to remember that men are 
men, and that I had been given a unique chance of contact. One 
of the fountains of knowledge unsealed for me, and I should have 
to drink it, though it tasted of blood. 

‘I knew I was safe for the moment. The money would come 
and probably before Sulla did; and I was far too valuable even 
to ill-treat. A few wanted to for the fun of it, but their leader 
said “No.” Had one scourged for insisting. I was already rather 
pleased about the ransom, and sat up the first night, listening to 
them drinking themselves unconscious, and asking myself the phil- 
osopher’s question: “How far is slavery a state justified by 
nature ?” 

‘The answer seems to be that some men are born slaves and 
some men are made slaves, and the difficulty is that these cata- 
gories sometimes overlap. It is also a question we find it hard to 
consider clearly. To us a Roman citizen enslaved is an indecency 
which ought not to exist, a horrid distortion of nature. While one 
of his captors is our natural property. Yet to have to do without 
so much cheap power might sharpen our wits. These things 
allowed for—where are we? Very much where I was when I 
came to consider my captors. 

‘It was a very curious unit to which I was delivered ; which 
was delivered to my inspection. Not men who would ordinarily 
live by piracy—an occupation that is only too liable to become a 
business and an organised one—among whom may be found many 
freemen out for adventure; but those were a bunch of men, come 
together by hazard, each of the same kind from a different place. 
Runaway slaves, all tired of the position, and taken to holding up 
such ships as they were not afraid to attack by way of revenge. 
(I’ve known a man equip his slaves and turn to pirating to collect 
enough money to start a boot-factory. Got an army contract, 
made a fortune and indemnified the people he’d robbed.) These 
were not like that. A scum—just that sort of sea-fluff that collects 
in a tide-corner, full of sticks and chips, dirty brown with foul 
lights in it. All born slaves; of all races, with a common hatred 
of the world as they found it and a passion to do violence to 
it. But neither the patience nor the wits finally to alter their 
position. 

‘ Get inside the rules and the protection—that’s what your slave 
must work for. His freedom by the process of law. Instead they’d 
put themselves outside all laws. Done such things so that they 
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could never go back on what they’d done. Doubly now outside 
the law and yet expecting it would work out all right. Had a 
mythology of their own of the slaves who had become kings. 

‘What they wanted worked out in practice as no more than 
enough women and enough drink. Have you ever realised, boy, 
that it’s as dangerous to want too little as it is to want what cannot 
be had? Yet in wanting no more than the satisfaction of the 
belly’s double itch, there is something ill-bred, something that the 
Gods pass by. Why, with my ransom alone they’d have had enough 
to live decently, but they didn’t want that. Wanted excitement 
and risk and killing and oblivion and the dream of revenge. A sort 
of cheap ecstasy—I’m no expert on ecstasy, but the sort you get 
in crowds and among men with a grievance seems to me no more 
than emotion rubbed in dirt. 

‘Women were scarce among them, which gave them one of 
their chief excitements. Betting on the father when one was got 
with child; when it was born, trying to settle it, Then they’d 
fight to the death for the privilege of fathering some lousy crimson 
brat. Sacrifice to some godling a Jewish prostitute they had with 
them invented—a-god-who-takes-pity-on-poor-men. Still, as there 
weren’t enough women, they went in for the love of one another 
—ghastly parodies of husbands and wives. A forest barbarian 
from the north and a Tyrian from some harem out East told them 
all about that, complete with conquests, separations, tears, infideli- 
ties—and the eternal, senseless scrappings and blood. 

‘Looking back—sitting in my tent, the successful general, so 
tidy and clean—I can see it all. A life that was a quite dreadful 
parody of our lives, who have passes under the yoke, the great 
arch of men who are in agreement under Law. 

* One hears certain philosophers talk of a beautiful age before 
man had thought of it. Implying that we were once so innocent 
we could do without it. Nor have I ever understood their justi- 
fication ; for if we were ever thus innocent, it was with the innocence 
of beasts. 

‘Look at it another way. Those creatures were as we were 
once except that they founded no city. Content to live, each day 
for each night on what other men had gathered, more or less fairly, 
and been forced to hazard at sea——’ Raising himself in his chair 
Cesar spoke wit passion : 

‘Oh! they howled about liberty, that, if Gryphon, their chief 
scoundrel, a Greek of sorts, he always is, didn’t obey the common 
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will they’d teach him his place; while he by sharper cunning 
scourged and drove and tricked them, feeding them with lies and 
whips, and words which were themselves a parody of those a man 
who is first among his equals speaks. 

‘Until—it was very curious—there had grown up a whole 
structure of mimes, parodies, of the forms under which men live 
together in their cities. Assembly, debates, officers, elections, con- 
tracts—with penalties attached. 

‘It reminded me of those little beasts from Upper Egypt 
that are so much the fashion among Roman ladies. Little animals 
who have a look of us and the trick of copying our ways; and it 
is all very amusing until suddenly they forget what they are doing 
and relieve nature over the fruit. 

‘ Gryphon was great on the proper exercises: “‘ We must keep 
fit,” he would say. “ When we pirates meet the legions——” 
(Yet he called things by their proper names; the others would 
say “‘free adventurers.”) Their idea was that quite soon he and 
his lot and all other slaves and outlaws would join up, and, by a 
sort of magic, become invincible and march on the lands and kill 
off their defenders, and it would all become theirs; and Gryphon 
would be king of the world, and Kezia, his Yid wife, queen. Not 
a man of them, except perhaps Gryphon and one other, who did 
not believe this. Told it to me as children tell one another a fairy- 
tale, making it into the songs they sang in the evening when the 
drinking began. 

‘So he had ’em all out and exercised them, running and leaping, 
work with the javelin and the bow and the sword. I watched all 
this, and on the third day, after a great pretence of shaving which 
I hardly yet needed to do, turned up on their parade ground, 
curled and scented, and said I meant to keep fit as much as 
anyone else and that I’d show them a thing or two. For they were 
quite hopeless—the sort of fighter who’d prod or slash at a man’s 
parts ; and when they’d got him down, cut bits off him or gouge 
out his eyes. So I showed them a little decent point work with 
the sword and the legion’s rip and slash. 

‘ Then they all started crying out why in hell I should want to 
keep fit, and something about currying favour with them when 
my turn came. So I jumped up on the hillock where Gryphon 
used to bawl his orders and called for silence. 

‘My friends,” said I, “I’m showing you something about 
fighting, so that when Rome sends along a few men to finish you 
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off it won’t be too like killing cattle. And I’m keeping fit, because 
when she does, I shall be in charge.” 

‘“ You mean,” one of them cried, a skinny little Syrian, called 
Taris, a hoppety louse of a man, all covered with the marks of 
branding-irons, “that if we let you do as you like, you'll spare 
our lives, you cock-a-whoop Roman bastard, you——” 

‘* Bastard,” said I. “‘ Father, I didn’t know you were here. 
Spare your lives, nothing! I give you my word here and now to 
have you crucified, every man jack of you.” 

‘It had never occurred to them that such a thing was possible. 
So great is the power of a fairy-tale. They took it good-humouredly, 
roared with laughter. Let me in on all their doings. Being my 
family priest I married them; explained the laws of contract 
when it came to sharing out. Went pirating with them once; 
heard all the filthy things they were going to do when they got on 
board, the instalment of their revenge. All the rape and castra- 
tion and general torture and disgusting deaths which were their 
idea of justice. Very serious they were, arguing the pros and cons 
of cannibalism—— Until I ran short of logic and told them it 
was bad magic, that, once eaten, the evil of their enemies would 
enter into them and they’d give at the knees. So they swallowed 
that rather than the next batch of prisoners. 

‘The time I went with them, the galleys were prepared, drove 
us off with more than we bargained for. Ships belonging to a 
most respectable man. I met him later—when I became Pontifex 
Maximus. He’d been on board and told me all about it. After- 
wards it was Taris who came sneaking up to me and asked if they 
were ever smoked out, to put in a good word for him. “ He’d 
been driven to this sort of life. He’d run away because they said 
he’d poisoned his master and he hadn’t.” The thing they all say. 
“He'd have been a different man if he’d had a real Roman gentle- 
man like myself to serve.” I repeated what I’d do and he didn’t 
believe it. (Here we come to a point about human nature I’ve 
often noticed, and now accept without pretending to understand. 
These devils—sparks, bubbles—what you will—of violent and 
generally hideous feeling, living on robbery, with torture of the 
robbed for sauce, thought they were fulfilling some moral law. 
It was not pure revenge. Showing at least that even the vilest 
men cannot live without some such concept. What they did 
not notice was Divine Justice having a joke on them when it 
sent me. 
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‘ Yet here was I, in their power, only just too valuable not to 
kill; my money-scale—it went to the wrong island and was late— 
just tipping my agony scale. Without my bluff it mightn’t. 
That’s odd too. Some God whispered in the ear of the boy who 
is now Cesar to dance with these people and on them. 

‘Yet it did not occur to them that society, the moment it had 
time or they made themselves too much of a nuisance, would turn 
and treat them as it has been treated. Let alone that society 
must. It could not have been that they expected mercy—they 
just couldn’t see it happening. Which made my promise of the 
cross the cream of wit. “‘ It’s the slaves’ turn coming,” they sang. 

‘Perhaps, there were a few hours when it did. For, will you 
believe it, there were times when the boy Cesar danced with them, 
not on them, and we forgot all about it and what we were doing 
on that island. 

‘For the rest, he watched. I wonder sometimes where that 
boy has gone. For when I look at you, Florus, I don’t quite see 
him. It’s not that I regret him; on the whole I prefer the Cesar 
I am taking about with me now.’ 

The young officer thought that this man had kept everything 
that was essential in himself, perfect and entire; that the query 
was only sentimental. Modestly, he suggested this. Cesar 
scratched his head : 

‘Perhaps you're right. These men, at any rate, packed him 
away inside an enlarged Cesar. Up to then he’d met only pleasant 
people or great—and they’re often both. Even Sulla was a states- 
man, thinking it might benefit not only his ambition but the state, 
if the last of the Julii went to join his ancestor. But down there 
on our island, on the raw yellow sand, I saw something that was 
iike a final opposite statement of mankind. For the Roman 
Senator and the Roman Matron, this bloody froth of all races, 
camped out there on the dry blood-drinking earth, sands stained 
brown where it had drunk. It was their habit to drag what 
was left of their prisoners bodies—the men and women for whom 
no ransom came—to the shore, and throw them in. Where no 
tide rises as in this place to wash the shore clean. 

‘Do you hear it now? It pleases me, that slowly gathering 
voice; that the girdle between sea and land should be cleansed 
each day. Cestus of Aphrodite it was the Greeks saw rising out 
of the sea. Not the kind of story we Romans tell of the Gods. 
A pity too that Homer knew nothing of these seas except by repute. 
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The song the Sirens sang goes to their beat; can’t you hear 
it? ‘‘ Come, come hither, Far-Wandering-Odysseus, great glory of 
the Achwans....”’ 

The young soldier nodded, aware that there was sitting beside 
him another Odysseus; that he was hearing adventures equally 
famous, equally secret. Cesar felt encouraged to go on. 

‘It was round, our island. As I used to think, round like a 
wheel of pain. On which these men were bound as much as the 
people they captured. In the centre there was a hillock on which 
stood three trees. There they sometimes hung them; or, their 
shape being convenient, finished them off on the cross. Hub of 
our wheel that little hill; and only I not conditioned by its turning, 
I, a lad, fleering and posturing and balancing on the felly. Doing 
that, I’d somehow made myself the master of the wheel. The 
difficulty was to keep the balance. Keep them scared and fasci- 
nated—when the money didn’t come. It was not an easy play 
all the time. There were nights when I was afraid. You see, I 
couldn’t let it drop for an instant. Always I must be mocking, 
bullying, showing-off. 

‘It was then I learned that Caius Julius was not to perish. 
Tied fast to human vileness, bound to it face to face ; thrown with 
it on to that island as into a river to float or sink, he was not to 
die there, but to learn how other men die. 

‘There was Amynthus of Alexandria, a man of some education, 
secretary to some court official in the service of Aulétés, the Piper. 
Helped get up his serio-comic orgies in honour of Dionysus. You’ve 
heard of them—when his Majesty of Egypt assumes the God ? 
It had been their business to find new spice to keep their Crowned 
Fool happy; not seeing how he dished us all in the end because 
he knew how to laugh at himself. This blown-off blow-fly from 
the Palace sink, tall, greasy, grey and horribly thin, used to come 
up and sit beside me on the beach. I remember one evening he 
tried to fasten a red brooch round my wrist and told me of a Nothing, 
like a worm, that was found at the bottom of a place he called the 
Abyss: that all human valour and the things that men have done 
were incited by the worm to illustrate itself. At least that was 
what it sounded like. If it hadn’t been so silly, rather a horrible 
thing for a young man to be told, with infinite conviction, that 
this was what lay behind—the Athenians, for instance, chasing 
their delicate truth. Foul concepts really ; and when we got him 
on the cross, a worm dropped out of him, and he spoke in a thin 
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voice to something which certainly was not the name of any one 
of the Gods. 

‘I remember this to show you what a strange crowd they were, 
While Amynthus wanted only one little thing of me, that I should 
make one small act of homage to his worm, and then I’d be sure 
to get out of my troubles. I mention this because, of all the strange 
beliefs of men, I have never met anything to equal it. Nor ever 
met it again; though, here and there, and the odd thing is, any- 
where, you come across—a sensation, a taste in your mouth and a 
bad one, that that worm has its worshippers. Amynthus, too, 
came from Egypt, out of which most things come. 

‘You know my favourite saying: homines libenter credunt quod 
volunt—but how could desire enter into this? Yet I have always 
felt that it was just as well that I wouldn’t put on his bracelet. 
Still more, though there I was a point curious, take the little stroll 
round the bay he was always urging, and meet his friend. To which 
my invariable reply was that I’d had quite enough of meeting my 
social inferiors, without a low-class demon thrown in. At that he 
used to sigh, and I gathered that not many even of that gang 
were keen on going with him. 

‘For the rest, he was humble and obliging, and devised some 
quite atrocious tortures for their wretched prisoners. Did them as 
if he were praying. Which he undoubtedly was. Tantum religio— 
for it was religion. It is possible also that it has prevented me from 
making any closer enquiry into the ultimate nature of the Gods. 

‘ Then there was Taris, the little black African, and Matta, the 
thing he called his wife. They couldn’t have a baby, and that was 
their late owner’s fault. Matta’d had one, and her mistress had 
made her nurse her own instead, and both died, and she was blamed 
for the other and it had never happened again. Secretly she used 
to try other men—I know this because she came and asked me. 
I suppose that laugh means, “‘ Did you, Ceasar ?”’? My dear boy ——! 

‘I tell you, I had a full time, marrying them and divorcing 
them and teaching them to fight, and how to box and wrestle and 
not use their teeth at a fall. 

‘There was one night—the night before the money came which 
has made me wonder, worm or no worm, if the Gods are not weaving 


their own pattern, we are not usually intelligent enough to see— | 


that night our carouse turned into a dance. A regular ballet it 
was. I was drunk, I admit, and the money was overdue, and some 
of them were getting restive; and Amynthus was always trotting 
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off to his little cove to meet whoever he did meet and get hints 

as to the painfullest way to dispatch me. I admit that used to 

worry me, till I began to look back over my shoulder to see if 
there was an extra shape about the camp. Amynthus was the man 
behind all their doings at their filthiest. Gryphon was a Gracchus 
by comparison. 

‘You want to hear about the dance? You are now one of the 
few men who have seen Cesar blush. That night I did my usual 
leap back into Gryphon’s good graces. Chaffed him as the thieves’ 
Jove and the kind of statue he’d get in his Capitol; showed them 
all how to balance their wine cups, the satyrs’ trick. So, when it 
came to the dance I was Ganymede. I said to the dance. 

‘Next day I was going through my morning’s private exercises, 
which consisted first in cleaning my teeth, then setting them. 
And praying—what does one in extremity pray to? That I should 
get through the day with my feathers still in the air: that if the 
money came too late, I should die decently a most un-Roman 
death. Oh yes, and a trick I first discovered then, that helped, 
that always helps. Especially when one’s life has been passed, as 
mine has been, continually in the stream of humanity. A kind of 
gesture of withdrawal into oneself, as though one had stepped 
inside a ring ; and from within that circle moved as though invisible. 

‘Hints for you, my dear, if you come to command the state. 

‘Where was I? Next morning I had flung this circle of mine 
like a hoop round my neck, as though I saw it, lying perfect in 
a gold ring at my feet, when the money came. I watched them 
count it out. Mother was taking no chances—there was a bonus 
extra for good measure, and as they began to quarrel over it, I 
hopped on to the ship that brought it and we shot off.... I 
stood in the stern, waving good-bye for the present and repeating 
my promises how soon I should be back and finish them. 

‘I believe if I hadn’t taken that line they’d never have let me 
go. It was my bluff, and their fairy-tale about themselves; and 
I’m not sure, at the dance the night before, they hadn’t thought 
that I might not be some sort of an Immortal. Anyhow, off I 
went; and there on the mainland were my father’s old friends 

to meet me. Husband and wife—both crying with relief, because 
they’d sworn an oath, if they failed my mother, to kill themselves ; 
and since they were old-fashioned people, it must have been a 
relief when I turned up, safe and impudent and polite and very 
full of plans. 
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‘ That evening I went for a stroll in the gardens with the Doming 

Flavia, telling her as much about it as I thought she ought to 
know, and my mother’s old friend said : 

‘ For all that you’ve come back a man, Caius, you’ve left some. 
thing behind you with your pirates—a piece of yourself.” 

‘“ Flavia, domina,” said I, and told her what I have told you, 
the reverse of society I had seen. I remember I likened it to the 
other side of a coin, the reverse of the disk that carries the Roman 
image and superscription. The good face we turn on the world, 
and that it had somehow a wider circumference, 

‘**Do numbers, then, matter so much,” she said, “so long as 
we Tule? The fewest are ever the best.” To which I answered 
that it may take one man or ten or fifty to destroy one ruling 
man, but that he can be so destroyed and that those people 
meant to. 

‘* They have all had bad luck,” she said. “It is with them 
as it was in Sicily when I was a girl and a cheapjack made himself 
into a king. They carved their mistress up piecemeal, but her 
daughters who had been merciful to them they sent away to safety 
for the very short time in Syracuse that Typhon was king. I have 
never so ruled my household!” That I knew. 

‘“ Yes,” she sighed. ‘‘ You must go and clear them out. You 
are too young for pity and I too old for indignation, and neither 
of us will be surprised at anything any more. You are a states- 
man shaping, and I an old lady, a Roman woman, old enough now 
to see behind the pattern the forms that rule its varieties. But 
if there are any decent ones there, Caius, or any fit for honest use, 
give them to me here.”’ I had to assure her that in this case there 
were none. I regretted—above all not to please her—but how 
was I to send such people to service on a Roman manor ? 

‘It took me a fortnight to get the men I wanted and take 
command. It was then again I found out that when I assumed 
myself to be leader, men let themselves be led. 

‘Then Rome sprang. For the first time I saw that. I see it 
still, the galley-line, the oar-beat falling in a single stroke, the 
spring we made across the sea to that island and back, a business 
of one day and one night. 

‘They tried to do me credit, some of them. Formed up in 
some sort of order, gave each other a kind of a backing. Our 
numbers were pretty equal—I was taking no chances. I pranced 
up the beach, leading the charge. Before that we’d asked them 
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formally to surrender. (I wanted to do for the Domina Flavia 
anything I could.) They refused with a roar—the fairy-tale mount- 
ing to their heads, filling them with a supernatural knowledge 
that we should soon be asking them the same thing; also because 
they did not trust us, being, as they were, creatures long given 
over to destruction. 

‘It was all over in an hour, and my men chasing them over 
the place; and in the rough and tumble when it came to taking 
prisoners, my pirates forgot my orders and bit. Some of them had 
rubbed their teeth with a poison gum, deadly if it gets into the 
blood; and from that we had five casualties. 

‘They brought Gryphon to me. “I’ve kept my promise,” I 
said. All his answer was, “‘I never said it would come in my 
time. There’s plenty more to take our places. Now get us on to 
the crosses and finish it.” 

‘I’ve seen many a chief here in Gaul turn heavier on his heel 
than that Greek off to his death. Reckoning the hours, I could 
see, before it would come. What he thought would happen to 
him after—though he’d been an initiate of some sort, I suspect. 
I can see the group of them, facing me now, drunker than ever 
with their dream. I have no comment. Magna est delusio et 
prevalebit. 

‘So we did as they asked. Put the rest to the sword; but 
those three, Gryphon, Amynthus and Taris, we crucified on the 
three trees on the hillock, where Gryphon used to play at being 
king, on a carved seat he’d looted from somewhere, for a curule 
chair, on which I sat. After we had taken down and burned the 
bodies of the last men, Roman citizens, they had nailed there. 

‘Matta sat at the foot of the cross on the sand, on the needles 
whose scent, I noticed, strove with the smell of blood, howling : 
“T’m going to have one, after all. Just as I was going to have 
one after all,” and telling the men it was mine! 

‘We threw the bodies of those we'd finished off into the sea, 
to keep the place sweet. Weighted them with stones so that they 
should not wash up. 

‘Gryphon hung between Taris and Amynthus, but I’d told the 
men to make a quick job of it. I wanted to stay and see the end 
of them, get away by nightfall and never set eyes on the place 
again. They were strong men, and there was something I disliked 
in the idea of leaving them to hang there indefinitely, with the 
days and the nights fading out in an ever bloodier haze, dissolve 
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with them in their bloody dream. They had deserved that and 
anything, but I prefer Roman justice sharp. 

‘So I told them to spear them and dope them well up and 
break their legs. Amynthus died first, talking all the time ina f 
low submissive voice. (It was evening by then and the shadows 
were stretching, gathered over him, I thought, with a curious sug- 
gestion of what I can only describe as stale darkness, neither trans- 
parent nor coloured nor deep.) He was saying, “ The worm’s turned, 
the worm’s turned. Worms to worms. I can’t get back—— 
Lord! My Lord!” Then, as I said, something like a grey worm | 
fell out of his hair and down his body. Vanished into his loin- 
cloth, and he was dead and began to corrupt immediately. 

‘Gryphon and Taris were cheering each other up.“ There'll 
be a good world, someday,” they said, ‘‘ where we'll get our own 
back.” Telling Matta to cheer up too, and she was saying: “ Of 
course it isn’t his. I said that to make his men laugh at him.” 
(I was standing by, but they took no notice of me.) They were 
getting so friendly that I stepped forward, and before I knew what 
I was thinking, heard myself say: “‘ Maybe we'll manage to get 
a world where none of these things happen.” They stared down 
at me and Gryphon said: ‘‘Do you want that?” and I found 
myself speaking to them, as if I were justifying myself. Reminded 
them that I’d played fair. Paid my ransom and told them what 
would happen to them. Cried out that law has no other punish- 
ment for such things as they had done: that if they hadn’t been 
such vile brutes, I’d have done what I could to spare them. They 
didn’t answer that. Then Taris said: ‘‘Come away. We're best 
out of this.” And to me: “ You'll kill her, sir, won’t you, first ? 
Not leave her alone on here when you’re gone?” “I’m taking her 
where she’ll be all right,” I said. Then he turned his head away 
and died. 

‘I was alone with Gryphon. It was then I felt as I have felt 
more than once ; in the hour when my falling sickness comes upon 
me, as though for an instant there burned in me a single white 
light. I knew his eyes were looking down on me, looked up at 
him, and he said: 

‘The God is within you now, Julian lord. He will tell you 
how it will be,” and for once I answered, not as I bid myself answer, 
but as I was bidden. Yes, an oracle, an actual oracle, I can | 
remember the words: on earth as it is in heaven. Seven words, 
as though also they came out of other words. 
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‘ After that there came an instant for which I can give you 
no rational account at all—unless it be true divine powers exist 
and can enter in and possess a man. But this is true that, in the 
moment after this I could not have told you whether it was Cesar 
or Gryphon who was hanging there. Make what you like of it, 
at that moment I had taken his place, the place of them all, and 
they mine—young Cesar become the slave, the ruffian and the 
outcast he had overcome; and they had entered into him and 
stood in his place at the foot of the cross. The crucifier had become 
the crucified. And this also was of the nature of law. 

‘Gryphon died instantly. I saw his spirit pass swiftly out 
among the branches, and with that I fell down on the scented earth 
at the foot of those three trees. 

‘A sergeant picked me up and brought me wine. “ You're 
young to this, sir. It’s got to be done and it’s well over—we’ve 
made a clean job of it——” Whether it was all that death hang- 
ing round those trees I don’t know, but I walked straight down 
to the shore, and it seemed important that I should not once look 
back.’ 

Cesar sprang up, and with him the fire leapt, shining on his 
white mask and remote brilliant eyes. Far down below at the 
water’s edge a trumpet sounded, and on the full tide the galleys 
rocked which were to take them back to Gaul. For a moment he 
stood, staring, with lifted head. Till a smile broke. He stooped 
and twitched up his mantle, fallen over the back of the chair. 

‘There! That might be called my entrance on to the stage 
of our affairs. To tidy the story up. I left behind a detachment, 
ordered them to cut down the trees with the bodies, and to throw 
them also, all weighted, into the sea. That for purification. I 
learned later that Amynthus was so far gone that they feared for 
the salt and had him burned. Nothing can de-purify fire. 

‘And what I have told you will perhaps help explain a cer- 
tain, hardly personal interest Caesar has had for the common man. 
An interest ambition has not wholly dictated. 

‘ Anything else? Matta? Yes, I took her and any children 
there were about and gave them to the Domina Flavia for her 
farm. Got ragged for my pains. She had her baby, and not a 
soul would believe that it wasn’t mine. So much for our works 
of mercy. Shall we go?’ 
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WITH SILVER BELLS AND COCKLE SHELLS. 
BY W. M. LETTS. 


By the paths of that tiny town garden grew bushes of southernwood 
and clumps of the little old plant that is called ‘ Bleeding heart’ 
by country folk and Dielytra spectabilis by the learned. 

I was eight years old when I left that garden, and sometimes 
I wonder why those particular plants so impressed my fancy. Did 
I ever know their names in that far-away day? Yet I never see 
or smell southernwood which is called ‘lad’s love’ by some, and 
‘old man’ by others, without recalling that little garden of my 
first. school. 

Why do certain flowers impress children’s fancy so much ? 
Buttercups and daisies are counted their heritage, but I believe 
(drawing on my own first memories) that with children flowers 
and shrubs seem under certain conditions of happiness or regret 
to have a strange power. The scent of them evokes for all time 
the keen, inexpressive response of childhood. 

Bushes of southernwood and little clumps of bleeding heart— 
and I see a lame old man hobbling with his stick along the little 
paths of a garden that lay behind a terrace house in Newton Heath, 
one of the dreariest parishes in dreary South Lancashire; a smoky 
region that lies off the Oldham Road about four miles out of 
Manchester. ' 

The school had a brass plate on the door, ‘Mr. Harrop’s 
Academy.’ I wish I could meet again someone who had been to 
that Academy. There must be some here and there who remember 
that plate and that front door and the bushes of southernwood 
behind it. 

Once in Dublin at a Red Cross working party I met an old 
lady of the sturdy Lancashire breed and found that she, unbeliev- 
ably, unexpectedly, had been to that Academy. She was a Har- 
ropian. We hailed each other with a sort of ecstasy as school-fellows 
in the Dublin world which spiritually is at the antipodes of 
Manchester. 

She too recalled the long schoolroom, the canary that sang its 
heart out through lesson-hours or splashed noisily in its bath 
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during prayers. I suppose she had repeated a ‘Child’s Guide to 
Useful Knowledge’ and learnt ‘ Drawing Room Conversation ’—a 
subject that was probably unique in that school. As far as I 
remember it was a list of the reigning sovereigns of Europe, and I 
often think, with a pang, how grievously it has been curtailed and 
how terse our drawing-room talk would be if it stopped with crowned 
heads. 

But the things worth learning at school are never put down 
in a class list. I fancy each scholar finds them for himself. 
We were a set of grubby little Lancastrians, going off one by one 
to High School or Grammar School or Boarding School. But 
something of high romance I learnt as I dangled legs over a form 
in that long schoolroom. The old bearded man with his look of 
Don Quixote belonged to some more spacious region than Urtonville 
Terrace, Newton Heath. He had a gallantry that belonged to the 
old Lancashire of hopeless causes. When, decades later, I read of 
Aloysius Horn, I knew that on his romantic side he had a kinship 
with Mr. Harrop. Lancashire of the Pilgrimage of Grace, of the 
old moated manor-houses, of the army marching down with Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, was the birthplace of men of romantic breed. The 
upper and nether millstones of commercialism ground them to 
powder, but they left the memories that come to me when I smell 
southernwood. 

Then I see the little school gathering itself round the big desk 
on Friday afternoon before the close of school for the week. The 
boys might draw, and ‘the young ladies’ (save the mark) might 
ply needles and prick their dirty little fingers and spot the fancy 
work they wrought under kind Miss Harrop’s dark eye. 

Never, except in the case of a Dublin pastor, have I heard 
reading which so gripped the mind of childhood. Stories of Norse 
mythology have stayed with me till this day in the voice of that 
gallant old man. There he sits in his Windsor chair, spectacles 
on nose, beard a little astray—and he laughs and quaffs with Thor 
and Odin so that for ever I fancy him free of the halls of Valhalla. 
Again at Christmas when the gas is lighted he reads of ‘ Gabriel 
Grubb and the Goblins,’ and I see the snowy churchyard where 
Gabriel was digging—it becomes a part of the long schoolroom. 
Never since then have I come on Gabriel Grubb, he and Thor and 
Mr. Harrop belong to that vague world of long-ago childhood and 
its first school-days. But it all belongs to southernwood and 


bleeding heart. 
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In one of her garden books Mrs. Cran says that she sees no great 
charm in lupins. They are for her, I gather, flowers without 
memory or poetry. But if she had seen them as some of the few 
flowers of a Manchester garden she would love them for all time; 
red shale paths, grass borders and columned masses of blue lupins, 
with clove carnations in front of them. That is my picture of 
a rectory garden where so little would grow. 

Long afterwards when I read of William Morris I felt that he 
had been spiritual twin-brother to my father. They were men 
of a like mind, doing all things with their hands. My father, 
rector in the first instance, was carpenter, joiner, plumber, illumina- 
tor, painter, architect ; at one moment vaccinating all his family 
and staff in a smallpox epidemic, at another making church hang- 
ings, and finally taking out his violoncello at the day’s end to make 
a cheerful, if not quite accurate noise, to the Lord. Faced with 
the problem of a blackened churchyard and a cheerless garden he 
set himself to find colour and freshness. He filled the churchyard 
with Ontario poplars ; he cultivated lupins that rose spire on spire 
each summer. And lupins remain in memory the rectory flower, 
blue as Mary Virgin’s robe, tall and slim as her girl figure—Mrs. 
Cran must see the lupin with new eyes. 

I am wondering how other people recall the flowers of child- 
hood and if there be any why or wherefore in what children feel 
about them. With the young of my generation I gazed at Walter 
Crane’s ‘ Mary, Mary quite contrary’ and marvelled mutely over 
the silver bells and cockle shells and the tiresome Crane faces of 
the ‘ pretty maids all in a row.’ 

Why did she grow silver bells? And why before I could name 
it or speak my thought did I think abutilon the most marvellous 
flower I had ever seen? It grew in the glass porch of our grand- 
father’s home in Ireland and seemed to me something to worship, 
to lure eyes and hands from the popping joys of fuchsia buds and 
the splendour of lilium auratum. It was more natural to find 
ox-eye daisies, that were then nearly breast high, so entrancing. 
All summer was in their pixie faces and in the queer ugly smell of 
them. And wild marjoram with its scent was something strange 
and beloved. A morning meadow with wet daisies and quaking 
grass, full of spider-webs and long-legged spinners, with the chance 
of a shrew-mouse in it, is a fair Paradise for childhood ; and to love 
tobacco flowers at night is natural, but I cannot now recover that 
one-time zest for abutilon. 
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Boarding school was always an interference with one’s liberty 
in childhood and not till later days did I appreciate what it might 
have inspired of esprit de corps and loyalties that I could not then 
appreciate. Again I find certain flowers recalling scenes of those 
days in a Staffordshire village. 

It was in itself a romance to be in the old village of Abbots 
Bromley. At festivals the Morris dancers came with the horns 
from the church and did their dance on the croft, a ritual so old 
and historical for us who were so crudely young. Then there was 
an old farmhouse where Mary Queen of Scots had cut an ‘M’ 
with her diamond on the little glass pane. I forget seeing it, but 
I remember going to tea there and drinking nettle beer and envying 
Mary Smith because she was a day-girl at St. Anne’s. And it all 
belongs to cowslips and their spongy, warm scent. In the chapel 
garden, unprofaned by our feet or hands, grew a white flower, to 
me mystic and exquisite.1 I have never seen it since those days 
and it seemed to me something holy and marvellous. It belonged 
to the beauty of the Eucharist in the school chapel. It was some- 
thing apart from daily life as Miss Alice Coleridge, our Lady Warden, 
seemed remote from the commonplace habitof the average schoolgirl. 

Tall, austere, but very gentle, she moved among us but never 
of us. No woman could have been further from the daily rowdiness 
of girlhood. The name of her home—Ottery St. Mary’s—seemed 
in keeping with her austere but gentle sanctity. Had she not 
said to someone who was dainty over (was it ‘ Resurrection Pie’ 
or ‘ Spotted Dog ’ ?) that her own motto at such times was, ‘ Body, 
eat.’ 

To-day I find myself linking her with jessamine, and the scent 
of jessamine brings back a night in the summer term when she 
called from the outside world of twilight and silhouette. We, thrust- 
ing heads and nightgowned bosoms through the dormitory window, 
were at once enshrined in the scent of jessamine growing about the 
window. Miss Alice Coleridge stood on the shorn grass below, a 
glow-worm in her hand—my first sight of a glow-worm. And sol 
have three lovely things together,—a saint, a glow-worm and white 
jessamine by twilight. 

Wet escalonia leaves, the scent of them, the varnished glossy 
green of them—they belong to summer evenings at Knockmaroon, 
our Irish home of holiday-time. After supper we sat on the steps 


1T know now that it belonged to the nothera family and was probably 
Gnothera cespitosa. 
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to watch the twilight fall, to see the meadow turn to duskiness, to 
hear the sound of the water at the Liffey weirs, to watch the moun- 
tains darken against the pearl shell of the south-west. 

Sometimes a band came up from Chapelizod and played. In 
the band was Willie Sherry, the stable-boy, our beloved friend 
—but, we whispered it, a Fenian. About 1890 in a Scottish-English 
Unionist household in Ireland, how one whispered the word with 
a sort of frozen horror. Our dear Willie who whistled and sang 
about the yard, who was jovial and kindly, he was . . . in secret 

. @ Fenian. How it took him—that we did not know. Wheel- 
ing our grandmother’s bath-chair he was a model of dutiful 
behaviour, sharing the domestic things of life. When my grand- 
mother asked if he had enjoyed a recent wedding he replied: 
“Maybe I did, ma’am, but for rale enjoyment give me a funeral.’ 
We could not picture this sober Willie in battle array. These 
musings and the wonder of meadows and stars at night come back 
with the sight and smell of escalonia. 

Childhood’s flowers are changing every year to new wonders. 
The old simple escalonia has taken new forms. What the nursery- 
men call ‘ Trosces of blossom’ make them glorious and desirable 
for the garden. But in imagination I find one sets more love 
upon the simple forms of a flower. Now that my gardens of 
childhood are all gone, I count the hopes of spring by the first 
snowdrops that hold up their spears among the trees and shrubs 
of a Kildare farm. It is Abbey land, haunted by the kind memories 
of the monks who tramped the lands, of knights who manned the 
little castle now in ruin. Close to the ruins of the abbey church 
the snowdrops spring up, in companies, regiments, battalions. In 
the mid-week of January they are showing; in February they hold 
the land from the gate to the house. On either side of the avenue 
they gleam white. It is always then my desire to see them in hoar- 
frost and by moonlight. I know nothing more beautiful in all my 
year. Under the big walnut and its neighbouring chestnut they 
grew in masses. Our own little efforts to make a garden are puny, 
defeated by slugs and weeds and weather. But the snowdrops 
are @ conquering army, growing each year by new foreign legions 
that march across the lands made despondent by winter. I do not 
know who gave us this benefaction of snowdrops, but the good deed 
shines in a gloomy month. 

And then aubretia—I have a special feeling for aubretia because 
of a dream. For two years in war-time I was haunted by a parti- 
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cular nightmare. It concerned an event that was likely to be 
intolerably painful, though it must appear cheerful. Once when 
it recurred the scene was a garden and I found myself saying so 
clearly that I woke to it: ‘I should plant aubretia between the 
stones.’ The nightmare sentence became a philosophic motto; to 
plant aubretia between the stones means to find hope and beauty 
among the distresses that cannot be dug out. Aubretia has more 
and more loveliness each spring. Cut it back and it flourishes. 
Any sprig will grow. It will seed itself in generous fashion. In 
Ireland I think it attains to the most poetical beauty in Tully 
Gardens at Kildare where Lord Wavertree’s idea was to make a real 
Japanese garden where stone and symbolism go together. All 
among the stone lanterns, up and down the paths which signify 
the life of Man grows aubretia. Every shade of blue is tapestried 
on the grey masses of stone. Having been there I know what 
aubretia can be. 

It is a sound motto to go with a packet of seeds: Plant aubretia 
between the stones. 


Dublin. 


AFTERMATH. 


Now I have reached the autumn of my days. 
The winter of old age creeps surely on 

Shrouded in mist. I walk by lonely ways 
(Those who made summer in my heart are gone). 


Yet, though Life’s dearest dreams are left behind, 
Harvest of quiet joys the hours still hold ; 
Books weave their ancient spell about the mind ; 
Some poem’s cadence charms me as of old. 


Still year by year Spring’s miracle can wake 
My heart to ecstasy. Still, warm and true, 
Old friendships, richer for past sorrow’s sake, 
Comfort my spirit as when life was new. 


Though Youth’s green April fade to brown and sear, 
Earth is still lovely, and my friends still dear. 
Eva DoBELL. 















THE THIRD GARDENER. 
BY HAMILTON FYFE. 


‘Ir would never do,’ declared Mrs. Stickerton. 

‘Why would it never do?’ Mr. Stickerton asked. He asked 
in @ quiet tone as he carefully filled his pipe. He had just put 
down a gardening catalogue. 

‘It would never do,’ replied his wife, ‘ because you would be 
bored to tears. And, what is more, you would get bad-tempered. 
You wouldn’t know what to do with yourself.’ 

She spoke emphatically. She usually did. That was one 
reason why her husband scarcely ever did. His voice was colour- 
less, his utterance calm. 

‘I think it’s a little hard,’ he said. ‘I’ve been going to the 
office ever since I was eighteen. I want a change. Victor can 
manage the business. Why shouldn’t I retire while I have the 
health and the capacity to enjoy——’ 

‘Your well-earned leisure ?’ his wife put in ironically. ‘I’m 
sure that’s the correct expression.’ 

‘ Well, haven’t I earned it? The business is making twice as 
much money as it did in my father’s time. I’ve put a tremendous 
lot of hard grind into it. I’m nearly fifty-eight, and I want a 
change.’ 

‘Take a long holiday. Let’s go to America. Or Australia. 
Or India.’ 

Mr. Stickerton shook his head. 

‘I shall be quite content with home. Later on we might 
travel, perhaps. But for a bit I mean to devote myself to the 
garden.’ 

Mrs. Stickerton put down her book and looked at him with 
dismay. 

‘Mark, you’ve made up your mind? You’re really going to 
do it?’ 

He nodded. Then he saw that she was not far off tears. He 
lit his pipe, threw the match into the fire, leaned forward and took 
one of her hands in his own. 

‘ Let me tell you how it’s come about,’ he said kindly. ‘ Often 
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lately, when I’ve been starting after breakfast, I’ve envied Hould- 
ing and Woods. If it’s fine, they’ve got a day’s work before them 
in the sunshine ; jolly interesting work, too, and different accord- 
ing to the time of year. If it’s wet, they light their pipes and 
find plenty to do in the greenhouses and the potting shed, whereas 
I go on doing pretty well the same thing every day—in a stuffy 
office, too, instead of the open air. You can’t think how fed up 
I’ve got with it lately.’ 

‘ My dear, I’m so sorry,’ his wife said. She put her other hand 
on his and pressed it affectionately. ‘I had no idea. But do 
you really think you'll be happy gardening, and that you'll find 
enough to do?’ 

‘I’m sure of it. This is going to be the happiest time of my 
life—of our lives, I hope.’ 

‘I hope so, too, Mark dear,’ Mrs. Stickerton responded. But 
there was not much conviction in her tone. 


Often (as he told his wife) Mr. Stickerton had thought, when 
he was setting off for the station in the morning, that it would 
be very pleasant to stay and mow the lawns, or tie up the raspberry 
canes, or prune the orchard trees, or prick out in wooden boxes 
the tiny plants that would in time make a gorgeous show of summer 
flowers. 

Somehow, after a short experience of performing such tasks 
every day, it did not seem nearly so delightful to be doing them as 
it had been to imagine doing them. 

For a week Mr. Stickerton had enjoyed himself thoroughly. 
It was agreeable not to hurry over his second cup of coffee, to 
have time to look all through the newspaper, not to hear the grind 
of the motor wheels on the gravel warning him that he must be 
off. 

There was a charming sense of novelty in being at home in 
the middle of the day, in the early afternoon, when it was neither 
Saturday nor Sunday. He felt healthily tired in the evenings, 
slept soundly, woke without any anticipation of business difficulties 
waiting to be overcome. 

The next week was not quite so enjoyable. Several days were 
wet; he found there was not so much to be done under cover as 
he had supposed. Also the gardeners were under some constraint 
when they were with him in greenhouse or potting shed. 

He went into the house, and found little to do there. He had 
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not been much of a reader. Books had small attraction for him, 
He roamed about until he came suddenly upon his wife. Then he 
hastily went outside again. 

The arrangement he had made for usefully occupying his ‘ well 
earned leisure’ was this. He put himself under the orders of 
Houlding, his head gardener. 

‘You must tell me what wants doing,’ he said. ‘And you 
must give me instructions and tell me when I do things wrong, 
Of course, I know a good deal about it. I’ve been fond of gardening 
all my life. But I’ve a lot to learn, too.’ 

The head gardener grinned. 


At first the plan worked to perfection. But before long it 
appeared to Mr. Stickerton that Houlding was allotting to hin- 
self and his assistant, Woods, all the lighter, more interesting 
tasks, and setting his master to do the hard, monotonous work. 
He didn’t like to complain. He didn’t like having ‘ rows ’ with 
anybody. But at last he did say one morning that he would like 
to exchange duties with Woods. 

‘Yew can ef yew choose, sir,’ was Houlding’s response ; ‘ but 
that there job I’ve given Elbert wants a rayther special sort o’ light- 
ness of hand, as yew might say. Just as yew please, o’ course, sir.’ 

Stickerton went on with his own task. 


The third week passed slowly. The weather improved; not 
so the spirits of the Third Gardener. It was true that the work 
to be done differed somewhat from day to day, yet there was 
nevertheless a sameness about it. And Houlding had taken to 
calling while his employer was still at breakfast to let him know 
what his day’s occupation was to be. 

‘Mr. Houlding in the kitchen, if you please, sir,’ the parlour- 
maid would announce. 

‘ All right,’ Stickerton would say. ‘Ask him to wait.’ 

But he couldn’t be kept waiting long, for that would mean 
delaying the start of the programme for the whole day. 

So out Stickerton would go, rather grumpily, and enquire: 
‘Well, what to-day, Houlding?’ and acknowledged his orders 
with a tight-lipped nod. 

He would have liked to tell the man not to come to the house, 
but he had to admit that it was a good plan. He did not know 
that it had been suggested by his wife. 
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At the beginning of the fourth week he sent word to Houlding 
that he need not wait; he made choice of a job for himself. Un- 
happily he made a wrong choice. 

He began to cut back some of the shoots on the fruit trees. 
Houlding came along and watched him gloomily. This made him 
nervous. He slashed and snicked almost at random. 

‘Ef yew'll excuse me, sir,’ said the head gardener, ‘ yew’ve 
spoiled all chance o’ them fruitin’. Yew’ve cut away all the 
fruitin’ stems.’ 

Stickerton looked round. Shame and anger struggled within 
him. 

‘I know what I’m doing,’ he said curtly. 

After this relations were decidedly strained. 

Houlding would have declined to give any more instructions 
but for Mrs. Stickerton’s assurance that her husband wished it. 

‘He wants real hard work,’ she said. ‘ Don’t be afraid. Give 
him plenty to do.’ 

The fourth week Stickerton felt he could understand what 
slavery meant. He toiled with rage against Houlding in his heart, 
with a growing ache in his back, with a conviction in his mind 
that he had got to find some way out. 

The way he found was simple. On the Monday morning he 
dressed for the office. He sent word for the motor to be round 
at the usual time. When it came round, he got up, kissed his 
wife, went out and got into it. He has continued to do this ever 
since. 

His wife, being a wise woman, offered no comment. Nor did 
Houlding. But Stickerton has a feeling that his head man grins 
sometimes when he recalls the Third Gardener. 

And Stickerton sometimes grins, too. 





A SCOTS GARDEN IN LONDON IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY ELIZABETH HALDANE. 


Most Londoners know the great buildings which form Whitehall 
Court on the Embankment, but few realise that the site was once 
the town house of the second Lord Fife, whose arms may be seen 
on one of the pillars of the corner, opposite to those of Lord Car- 
rington. On April 14, 1764, the Earl of Fife announces his purchase 
to William Rose, his ‘Factor’ or ‘ Doer,’ and the whole story is 
told in the interesting Letters from Lord Fife to Rose, published 
in 1925, by Henrietta and Alistair Tayler, his great-grand-niece 
and nephew.! These letters and others possessed by them throw 
an interesting light on the life of a Scots peer whose duties as 
member of the British House of Commons for thirty-six years 
(and of the House of Lords when he was made a peer of the United 
Kingdom for fifteen more) took him continually to London. 
Fife House in the Privy Gardens, Whitehall, cost £1,000 down, 
and £1,800 more was to be paid at Christmas with interest to 
that time. The price seems incredibly small in the present day, 
and even then Lord Fife says: ‘I know my bargain is a good one, 
as after I have done what I propose, I shall have the best house in 
London, or I could sell it for £10,000.’ 2 Fife subsequently bought 
a strip of the embankment to make his garden more private, and 
also two small houses adjoining. The extraordinary thing about 
this ground which he made into a fertile garden was that when he 
found that a sort of bulwark or embankment was necessary for hold- 
ing back the river, Lord Fife thought English stone or English 
workmen insufficient for the purpose, and for this and for the further 
alterations he made in the house and stables, shiploads of stones 
and timber were brought all the way from Banff. Fife also 
brought his own Scottish workmen and soil and shrubs for the garden 
from his own Scottish home. Thus the garden was purely Scottish. 


1 Lord ‘oe and his Factor, being the Correspondence of James, second Lord Fife, 


1729-1809, by Henrietta and Alistair Tayler (Heinemann, 1925). 

2 As a matter of fact on the death of Lord Fife his executor assigned the lease 
to Robert Banks, Earl of Liverpool, for the sum of £12,000 (see The Old Royal 
Palace of Whitehall, by Edgar Sheppard, D.D.). 
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He writes in 1770 to his factor : 
‘At much pain I got the lease of this piece of ground from the 
Crown for which I pay £5. I have just now settl’d with the City. 
Was I to let the matter lay over, all this might be lost, it would 
be most imprudent were we not to make this great addition. My 
residence is very uncomfortable without it, for every dirty fellow 
and blackguard may look in at the window when I sit, and when 
Spring begins, I can hardly take a decent person to my windows, 
for naked gentry bathing in the river. If I sell, it would be duble 
value and I am certain that the longer I keep it the greater will 
- be its value, for in any Situation in this overgrown Capital, ground 
is valuable, especially here where there is every possible advantage 
of beauty, ornament and tranquility.’ 


Dr. Sheppard tells us that on applying for ground in 1772 
—presumably further ground—his lordship represented that at 
low water and all time in ordinary tide there was a considerable 
piece of waste land to the east side of his garden which was ‘ the 
common receptacle for the bodies of dead animals, for offals, the 
clearing of kitchen gardens and other filth, to the great annoyance 
of the neighbourhood and to the endangering of the health of the 
inhabitants in hot weather.’ Therefore he wished to take this 
ground into his garden. There were delays, though apparently 
from Lord Fife’s letters part of the desired ground may have been 
granted or taken. It was not till 1782 that he got his leave, and 
as we shall see, it was granted for a term of thirty-one years. We 
can quite believe the truth of the allegations as to the dangers to 
health, for as we read in the recently published book on Early 
Victorian England, compiled by G. M. Young, the river had become 
so offensive at Westminster in the hot summer of 1858 that there 
was talk in the clubs of transferring Parliament elsewhere. It was 
a foul river into which London drained, so far as it had drains at all. 

We can conceive how the prospect of converting a muddy bank 
into a lovely garden would affect the Earl ; and there were no Lans- 
burys or Office of Works with their Lidos to claim the rights of the 
‘naked gentry’ in the ‘ overgrown capital’ of perhaps 800,000 
inhabitants. 

What no doubt concerned the Scottish factor was the end of 
the letter, in which Lord Fife says that the work will cost a great 
deal of money (as indeed it did) and that he must save by making 
works in the country stop. Till this is done ‘ all except planting’ 
was to stop, and ‘I must never give up that. God grant I could 
make my neighbours and Country Gentleman thrive as well as 
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my Trees.’ It was the time of planting in Scotland, fortunately 
for that country, and Lord Fife was a keen planter like the rest, 
He planted in 1767 2,000 oaks and a good more Birks (birches) 
in the Park at Rothemay alone, and many thousands of firs, ete, § 
in other parts of his estate. He also got trees from France and 
told his gardeners to 


‘plant ten of the Pears on the Brick wall to stand, with some of 
the Peaches and Apricots, the rest is to be put in Between the 
trees on the wall to Preserve them till the garden wall be built,’ 
[No doubt the wall was to be a ‘Hot Wall’ heated with flues.) 

But the French ‘“‘ Gardners”’ were bad packers of trees and no 
better markers of them; fortunately the roses were safe, being 
packed as they were in moss. 

The factor, Mr. Rose, never believed in the value of the London 
property, and very likely feared the attractions of the Metropolis 
might wean his master from his Scottish home. There, he was 
adding property to property, buying carefully at a time when owing 
to the political troubles of the eighteenth century many estates 
were in the market. Rose is, however, told to ‘send James 
Robertson and the stones, for he will certainly know the kind of 
stones will answer best, and be easiest got, and at least expense— 
after it come a certain height I believe bricks if cheaper will do.’ 
It would no doubt be difficult for the untravelled Rose to realise 
that this property in the best part of London would pay for itself 
hand over hand. And after all Rose need not have been so anxious, 
for Lord Fife was always ready to take his six days’ journey home 
and to leave ‘the stinking hot streets,’ and he loved his many 
Scottish homes and was always writing about his improvements 
on them. His own bushes had to be carefully tended ; where the 
tops of evergreens failed they had to be cut, and the rose-bushes 
were not allowed ‘to become shabby.’ Reid, the gardener, was 
to cover his tender plants with mats. The servants sent up to 
London had also to be all that was agreeable to their master, 
‘ prudent and discreet.’ The factor sent his cousin John, who was 
no success and absolutely miserable: ‘I do not like to be my 
Lord’s servant one day, my Ladies’ the other, neither the third,’ 
he writes, ‘ but have half a dozen different directions, very Frenchi- 
fied, about one thing—all this I have done in one day.’ He had, 
poor fellow, ‘to receive the Company and show them into the 
Parlour to my Lord, and set seats wt. a great many airs, which I’ll 
never put on, I cannot be a foppish Coxcomb.’ A real tragedy 
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to an independent Scot coming straight from the country. He 
had, as he says, ‘to hail (drag) a weighty harrow.’ The master, 
on the other hand, spoke of him as a ‘colt,’ which doubtless he 
was. There were German and Swiss footmen and the Scots 
‘Gardiner’ sent from Banff by Thomas Reid, was made to be 
‘at the door,’ so that with the French cook and Scottish coachman 
there was indeed a strange medley in the way of a household.? 

It seemed indeed difficult to get the right sort of servants, 
perhaps because Fife looked for the impossible, as he writes from 
Fife House. He wanted a running footman, 


‘a good-looking sightly fellow. The worst of the lads in the 
country are, they are generally lazy ; if I could get a proper sober 
lad, I would give him a habit and he could run with us and on 
particular occasions go messages which would be Convenient. 
And in order to make him neat, I would have him serve at table. 
I have a Cap I made for the black boy and I would buy a neat 
light jacket with a white waistcoat and a green Philabeg’ (kilt). 


This lad was to be made use of in Scotland: one wonders what 
would be thought of him and his like in Whitehall and what he 
thought of the job. There were, of course, the usual difficulties 
with whisky. Could Rose find ‘a clever lad, free of the Itch and 
that don’t like Whiskey : this is hard to get.’ Of another servant 
whom he fears was drowned on his way to Scotland, he says: 
‘Poor William, he had surely prayed for me as he drank salt water, 
he would rather have remained at land to drink whiskey.’ 

Lord Fife visited other gardens. He ‘pass’d one morning’ 
(with his natural son, aged eighteen) ‘ very happy in walking over 
the King’s Garden and seeing all his plan about his new intended 
Palace’ which was at Kew. When there he would certainly visit 
Aiton, the famous Scot who reigned over the place. His own 
garden was, however, an anxiety, if a pleasure. He writes from 
Fife House in 1772: 


‘I find it will be absolutely necessary for me to have some man 


1 Among the correspondence is preserved the contract written both in German 
and French, made with a German servant whom Lord Fife brought home. 

Je sousigné declare m’étre engagé chez My lord Fife en qualité de domestique 
pour une année durante a raison de dix Guinees de gages en Argent, sauf l’entretien, 
la nourriture, Logement, etc. 

‘Commencé a la Haye en Hollande a 31 Mar 1766. 

‘JoHan DanreL BENSEN 
‘natif de Sax Gotha.’ 

In a letter to Rose, April 17, 1766, Lord Fife says he has engaged a servant 

at very high wages, and much recommended. 
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here to take care of my garden and tostay in the House with the 
Maids. I wish I had wrote sooner because I should then have a 
little longer time to have form’d him, but I would have you look 
out for one that you think will answer and send him to Aberdeen 
in order that he may come up by the first Ship; so as that] 
may have three or four weeks to break him in, before I set out, 
The lad Syme is, I think, by far the best, he writes pretty well 
and can keep a little accounts, is rather a cleaner-looking lad than 
they commonly are, and he wanted the Place. Pray don’t delay 
sending the man as I am in great want of him, being obliged to 
send hunters for People to keep my Garden neat.’ 


Lord Fife was evidently concerned about his garden being 
tidy and was in hope of getting a grant from the Treasury to go 
to low Watter with his embankment: ‘If I get it, there will be 
expense, but it will be repay’d in the value of my house.’ This 
letter made the Factor very unhappy, knowing how things would 
turn out. He was ‘ indeed sourie to see so much doing at Whitehall. 
May I presume to inform your Lordship that there’s hudge expenses 
in the Country,’ and he goes on to enumerate the number of men 
there employed, the nails, glass, iron, paints, etc., being used, while 
‘the tennents ’ were ‘in poor condition from hard years and severe 
winter.’ ‘ Polliticks too,’ he sapiently remarks, ‘is an expense un- 
foreseen.’ He would say much more ‘ but it does not become him.’ 

The embankment was indeed a troublesome business, though 
the peer seems to have usually got his own way with the City 
Fathers. Later on he went himself to the Guildhall to plead his 
cause without an agent, in order to get consent of the Worshipful 
Committee for improving the navigation of the river Thames 
for his improvements and he got a grant of the ground in 1782 
from the Crown 


‘and for which I now pay £5 additional ground rent. I wish to 
do it, as the money would make my home far more comfortable, 
and more valuable if ever I sold it. If I did the embankment I 
should take a good many stones as ballast from Macduff and get 
Robinson to cause up and build the wall. I am sure he would do 
it cheaper and I would rather give away money to him than a 
stranger.’ 

The Thames Committee came in person to survey the bank. 
‘My wall next the Stairs goes out 70 feet and that next the Warf 
50 feet—they seem to object to the 50 feet next the Warf, and 
wants to bring me to a sharp point there, which would not answer 
so well.’ The Committee had been to see what his neighbour the 
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Duke of Richmond? was about: ‘he had been embanking this 
two years without either Crown grant or asking leave of the City, 
put I am not so bold as his Grace—you never saw such a work as 
he is doing—the wall about two feet thick.’ Such were the powers 
of the nobility in these days. In 1805 a renewal of the lease was 
granted on the ground that Lord Fife had spent a large sum of 
money in building and adorning the premises leased to him; and 
further, that he was at the time embanking at great expense the 
land leased to him in 1782. The result of all these efforts had been 
wholly satisfactory, for in April, 1783, Lord Fife writes from 
Whitehall: ‘ Yesterday and this morning there has been a fine 
moderate dew-rain which will do much good. My fires now out 
for four days, my grass cut [he must have had lovely lawns] and 
my garden now full of flowers, my trees in leaf more advanced 
than they were last year in the end of May.’ And while admiring 
his garden he deplores the state of politics, the Gambling and 
Dissipation on the part of those who rather than calling for Reform 
should reform themselves. In April, 1780, things were not so far 
advanced, but ‘the garden is in wonderful beauty.’ And later 
on in 1789 he writes: ‘My garden is now a wonder of beauty.’ 
He had even had the turf for his lawns sent from Scotland and he 
writes: ‘Stuart Souter sent me a good quantity of heather in 
the turf. I hope soon to get it all out. I wonder I was not put 
in the papers for that.’ He enjoyed a little notoriety ! 

Later on Scotland became famous for her gardeners and sent them 
not only to England but abroad, but at this time it seemed otherwise. 
In 1787 Fife writes: ‘I wish you would take great pains to look 
out for a sober worthy young man that has been acquainted 
with a fruit wall,’ ie. a ‘hot wall.’ He had suffered at Duff 
House from the inattention of the men and lost his hot-house trees. 

By the close of the century the young Scotsmen who had gone 
south almost in fear of their lives (for a Society of London gardeners 
named ‘Adam Armed’ had been formed to keep them out) were 
making their way triumphantly and showing their worth by their 
hard work and good education. Miller, who was head of the 
Chelsea Physick Garden, did much to find them good employment. 

There is a delightful print of Fife House and its garden in 
the British Museum. It had no great architectural features, but 
the rooms were well-proportioned.? It was built in 1769, and there 


1The third Duke of Richmond, Secretary of State. 

2 Two of the columns and an arch for the foot of the staircase are now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum as a specimen of Georgian Domestic Architecture 
and the complete plans are in the Soane Museum. 
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has alwayé been the tradition that Lord Fife was so much of, 
Scotsman that he vowed that if forced to live in London he woul 
build the house on Scottish soil, and brought that soil from hy 
own land. One realises from his letters how that tradition arog 
and how nearly true it was. One of the elms in the garda 
remained, as many well remember, till 1900, when the presen 
War Office was built. 


PERSIAN MULE BELLS. 


LIKE some great, iridescent, writhing snake, 

The Caravan winds slowly through the Pass. 

Fringed with red tassels, ‘neath each pack mule’s neck, 
Clusters of bells peal forth a carillon. 

Metallic music rings among the rocks, 

And, rising to the snowy peaks above, 

Is caught and held; then flung into the Void, 
Echoing faintly to Infinity. 


Throughout the ages have such convoys passed 
Over this stony road from Kermanshah. 
Darius knew the music of these bells : 
Al Rashid cooled his sherbet with the snow 
Brought by such mules. 

Tamerlane the Tartar, 
Scourging the Orient with Mongol hordes, 
Heard the same peals ring in his baggage trains. 
Then, yesterday, when War broke o’er the World, 
Yeomen from Britain, Cossacks from the Don, 
Pashas from Péra, Coolies from Cathay, 
Marched, fought and died to the accompaniment 
Of these same jangling bells. 

Now Peace again, 

Changing the custom of four thousand years, 
Has brought fresh forms of transport to the Road. 
Yet, still is much of Iran’s treasure borne 
By these mule caravans across Pai Taq. 
Carpets and perfumes, silks and scented spice 
Are carried to the markets of Baghdad, 
Where, echoing throughout the dim bazaars, 
The bells announce, at last, their journey’s end. 
H. T. Kenny. 
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WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY. 1793-1873. 
BY GYLES ISHAM. 


Aone of the arts, that of acting is strictly contemporary. Names 
have. lived in the theatre through the pens of diarists or reporters, 
but it is almost impossible to form an idea of what the old actors 
were really like. Almost the best essay on the old actors is Lamb’s, 
where he describes a T'welfth Night which he saw in his youth. 
For however much the methods of acting and of presentation may 
change, the play-goer in his day experiences the same pleasures, 
the same anticipations, the same disappointments. Lamb says 
that in his youth it was a matter of as much moment to him who 


f played Fabian as who took the part of Viola. 





From each age since James Burbage built in Finsbury Fields 
| the first theatre in England, there has stood out one name as the 
Roscius of his time; the younger Burbage for the age of Shake- 
speare ; Betterton for the age of the Restoration of the theatre ; 
Garrick for the Golden Age of the English arts; Edmund Kean— 
pethaps the greatest of all—for the age of Waterloo; Macready, 
Phelps and Irving, the trinity that covered the early, middle, and 
late Victorian periods. These were men of whom it could be said 
that whatever profession they had chosen, they would have risen 
to eminence in it. Kean alone stands as the actor who was an 
actor, nothing more and nothing less, and for this very reason 
perhaps stands as the supreme tragedian of the English stage. 
Macready, had the circumstances of his life been other, might well 
have been a great lawyer, or a reformer in church or state. He has 
left us in his diaries a complete picture of himself. They were not 
written for publication, at least not in full, and they make at times 
rather grey reading. 

As a boy, Macready was sent to Rugby under the headmastership 
of Dr. Wool, who built the present School House and Old Quad. 
Dr. Wool shared with his contemporary, Dr. Keate of Eton, the 
primacy of the birch rod, but Macready, never averse to strong 
discipline either for himself or others, entertained all his life the 
kindest feelings for his old master. When he died, Macready wrote 
in his diary (December 1, 1833): ‘I really regret him. He was 
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kind, most hospitable, ready to enjoy and delighted to look upon | 
enjoyment, in short of a most benevolent disposition. ... He 
had little or no pretensions to profound learning, but he was 
thoroughly good-natured, kind-hearted man.’ Macready was dis- 
tinguished at Rugby as a classical scholar and for his declamation, 
His Rugby tutor and relative, William Birch, thus described the 
high promise which he showed at school: ‘ Your eldest son,’ he 
wrote to Macready’s father, ‘improves in everything, and I think 
will make a very fine man, to whatever he may turn his abilities, 
I cannot omit—though I do not know whether you will thank me 
—expressing my admiration of his wonderful talent for acting and 
speaking. ... I know this rare talent may be turned to good 
account in the church or at the bar; it is valuable everywhere’ 
(December 8, 1808). 

While a Sixth-Form boy at Rugby, with every prospect of a 
distinguished career at the University and at the Bar, his father 
withdrew him to the Lancaster theatre, once prosperous, but now | 
bankrupt. Macready never forgot the painful sequel. At the 
height of his fame he writes (April 6, 1845): ‘ Breakfasted at 
Lancaster and just got a view of the castle, which I always look 
at with a peculiarly painful interest, as the place of my unlucky 
father’s confinement (for debt), when the cares of life were first 
devolved on me.’ 

At the age of sixteen, then, Macready, with no more experience 
of the stage than a Rugby Speech Day had given him, took charge of 
his father’s stranded company at Chester and kept them in being 
until his father’s release. From this time on, Macready was truly 
bound to the stage. On June 7, 1810, the play-bills at Birmingham 
announced a performance of Romeo and Juliet with Macready as 
Romeo ‘a young gentleman, being his first appearance on any 
stage.’ For the next forty years Macready remained a leading 
actor, first in the provinces and secondly in London. When one 
recalls the years of insignificance, of small parts endured by other 
actors who rose to eminence (Sir John Martin Harvey was eleven 
years with Irving not speaking in any one play above ten lines) 
Macready’s record is remarkable. It accounts for what might be 
termed his ‘ leading man ’ attitude to life. Throughout his thousand 
printed pages of diary, there is not one enthusiastic appreciation of 
his colleagues, and many occasions of violent abuse. Of Mrs. Glover, 
the first comic actress of her day, Macready writes that he was 
‘ prepared to act well, but the vulgar exaggeration of Mrs. Glover, 
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who acts the sister of Sir Oswyn in the style of a very impudent 
housekeeper of the baronet, quite unsettled and threw me out of 
my self-possession.’ Even Kean’s acting, which he describes as 
‘ often admirable,’ was nullified in Macready’s mind by his obsceni- 
ties. And of Rachel, traditionally the greatest of French trage- 
diennes, in her greatest part of Phédre, he writes (July 19, 1847) : 
‘I fancied a more self-contained performance, more passionate 
fondness—not fury—in her love. I could imagine a performance 
exciting more pity for the character than she inspired, and equal 
effect in the scenes of rage and despair.’ For his colleagues in the 
provincial theatres no terms can be too strong. ‘Lady Macbeth 
acted, and hauled and patted me. I endured most heroically and 
most philosophically. It was a trial’ (June 15, 1836). ‘ Went 
to the theatre and laboured under the great disadvantage of a 
wretchedly cast play : the Virginia, Icilius, Lucius, Numitorius were 
too bad for the smallest theatre. I really contended with the 
depressing effect of such disenchanting persons, and in the latter 
part of the play acted with some correctness and reality.’ 

The stage as Macready found it was so different from our own 
that it requires some explanation. In London there were the two 
‘patent theatres” of Drury Lane and Covent Garden. Any person 
producing a play of Shakespeare at other than these theatres was 
liable to a prosecution. In the big provincial towns resident com- 
panies were kept, who had in their repertoire the most often acted 
plays of the day, such as the Virginius of Sheridan Knowles, Bulwer 
Lytton’s Richelieu, Talfourd’s Ion. These plays were, in fact, 
favourite vehicles of Macready. He would visit a town for a week 
or a fortnight and appear say four times a week, rehearsing with the 
company in the morning the play of the evening. For this reason 
the acting versions of the play and the ‘ business ’ were to a certain 
extent stereotyped, as in the opera houses of to-day. It was a great 
trial to Macready if he did not find the company he was visiting 
perfect as to their ‘lines and business.’ 

The London that Macready knew was a restless, uneasy city, 
and his audiences were affected in their outlook by the uncertain 
political conditions. The dynasty was at the height of its un- 
popularity. Macready was himself a violent Radical and disliked 
Melbourne and the Whigs almost as much as the Tories. His hatred 
of the aristocracy may be partly accounted for by the fact that 
his calling was held in contempt by them, as indeed by most polished 
society at that time. Garrick had combined the réles of actor and 
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His reflections on acting are invariably of interest, and he really 
loved and appreciated the works of Shakespeare. Shakespeare, 
though an actor himself, has suffered more from actors than he has 
from scholars, rank as the offence of both classes has been. It 
is a shock to remember that the Lear of Garrick which struck so 
much awe into the hearts of his contemporaries was not Shake- 
speare’s Lear at all, but the bastard version of Nahum Tate, one 
of the poor versifiers who held the position of Laureate. From the 


gentleman and the Kembles had done much to advance the dignity ti 
of their profession, but Edmund Kean, genius though he was, did te 
much to confirm by his manner of life the general view of actors, ve 
Macready had none of the genial Bohemian qualities associated with pl 
his profession. He loses no opportunity of girding at the short- to 
comings of his ‘ professional brethren. There is no single feeling th 
or idea of duty common to us. “ Down to the dust with them, be 
slaves as they are.” They are low men of low extraction, un- eg 
educated, and unrestrained in their naked baseness by any moral Ww 
or gentlemanly feeling’! (February 14, 1834). He seems indeed he 
to despise his calling almost as much as the clergy and gentry whom al 
he is always reviling for doing so. ‘I was looking at the Adrastus ’, th 
he writes of a performance of Ion, ‘ and thinking to myself, was it P 
the proper business of a human being with the “ god-like qualities ” 8 
peculiar to him, to spend his life in repeating parts of plays and i 
trying to represent human passions? How I felt the low condition bs 
of a player! And when we know what these players are, Oh God’! ) 
He professed only to continue in the practice of his profession f 

to secure an independence for his wife and children, to whom he 
was passionately devoted, declaring that he would rather see his I 
children dead than on the stage. It must not be inferred from this I 
that Macready took no interest in his art. It was a passion with ‘ 
him. Night after night when he sat down to write his diary he I 
dissected and criticised his performance of the evening. If he was ‘ 
severe on others, he was no less severe on himself, and he seems to I 
have possessed a gift, invaluable but rare in an actor, of self-criticism. i 
In those days there was no ‘ producer’ to tell a leading actor how 
to do his part. Macready was his own producer. He gave up 
days of study and reproaches himself on any occasion where he has 
fallen short of his expectations. One day he helped his little son 
with his lessons, neglecting to read through his part of the evening, 
with the result that he was not perfect in it, which gives him cause 
for long self-recrimination. , 
( 
| 
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time the Puritans closed the play-houses to well on in the nine- 
teenth century Shakespeare was presented not merely in mutilated 
versions—that has persisted till our own day—but in adaptations 
professing to harmonise them with the taste of the day. It is much 
to the credit of Macready that although in his early days he played 
these bastard versions, during his memorable years of management, 
both at Covent Garden and at Drury Lane he presented Lear 
without Tate, Henry V without Aaron Hill, and The Tempest 
without Dryden and Davenant. Kean, it is true, had restored the 
‘catastrophe ’ to Lear, but he retained much of Tate’s nonsense 
and omitted, as all had done before him since Shakespeare’s time, 
the important part of the Fool. Macready restored Shakespeare’s 
play to the stage in the sense that no lines were spoken on the 
stage not written by Shakespeare. There were important and 
inexcusable omissions and transpositions ; for instance, Lear’s curse 
was transposed to the end of Act I to make a powerful exit for 
Macready ; but it was Shakespeare’s play that his audience saw 
for the first time for two centuries. 

Phelps, of whom Macready had such an opinion that he degraded 
him to second-rate characters lest his performances should eclipse 
his master’s—with the remark that Young and Kean had done the 
same to him—carried Macready’s work a stage further, and after 
his regime at Sadler’s Wells, no manager would dare to put on a 
Shakespeare play with words other than Shakespeare’s. It was 
left to the late Mr. William Poel and Sir Philip Ben Greet to be the 
first people to restore the plays as Shakespeare wrote them, without 
omission or transposition. Macready, during his brief periods of 
management, was forced by the taste of the day to attempt elaborate 
spectacle. Even his old enemy Alfred Bunn, whom Macready had 
wantonly assaulted at Drury Lane, was forced to say of Macready’s 
production of Coriolanus at Covent Garden that he could not deny, 
and defied anyone to deny, that it was put upon the stage ‘in a 
manner worthy of any theatre and any manager.’ Bunn was an 
enterprising but disreputable manager, who not only defrauded his 
actors, but consented to massacred versions of Shakespeare’s plays, 
boasting of his casts and his scenic effects. 

Of Macready’s special qualities as an actor it is perhaps difficult 
to speak from his reminiscences and his diaries. Lady Pollock, who 
knew him well as a girl, has left an interesting account of him, 
giving a more pleasing picture of the man than he gives of himself. 
He was essentially, it seems, a tragedian. It is impossible to sup- 
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pose that he could have played Bottom with anything like the 
success that attended Phelps. Parts where lightness or fantasy 
were required, such as Mercutio, were beyond his range, and he 
never essayed them. One of his few ‘comic’ successes was in 
Garrick’s old part of Mr. Oakley in The Jealous Wife, but there it 
was the high seriousness of the man under the ridiculous suspicions 
of his wife that rendered him so amusing. His greatest success 
was in martial parts—as Macbeth, as Henry V, as Iago, whom he 
insisted should be played with such frankness and apparent honesty 
as to deceive Othello. Most Iagos of recent years have followed 
the Mephistophelean conception of Irving, who with his satanic 
mien could never have been addressed by the most gullible Othello 
as ‘honest Iago.’ Lady Pollock thus describes Macready’s per- 
formance : 


* He looked like the camp soldier, his bearing was frank and free, 
his speech suited with it; he was rough and straightforward in 
his ways; it was natural to think him honest; his countenance 
was open, he had a ready smile; he was manly. He wore a 
Mephistopheles feather in his cap—the cap was indeed copied 
from Retsch’s famous etching in Faust—but the cap became him. 
The face that was so frank was also intellectual, and no one could 
be surprised that Othello listened to him.’ 


Fond as he was of Iago—like Irving’s, his Othello was a failure 
—his favourite character was undoubtedly Macbeth, and he always 
seems to have made a special effort when that play was on the bill. 
He chose it for his farewell to the stage at Covent Garden on 
February 26, 1851, and for once in his life completely satisfied him- 
self. ‘I acted Macbeth,’ he notes, ‘ as I never, never before acted it, 
with a reality, a vigour, a truth, a dignity that I never before threw 
into my delineation of this favourite character. I felt everything, 
everything I did, and of course the audience felt with me. I rose 
with the play, and the last scene was a real climax.’ There is a 
picture of Macready as Macbeth by Jackson in the collection of his 
son, General Sir Neville Macready, which seems to realise something 
of Macready’s conception of the character. Here is no drooping 
moustache or beard to which later Macbeths have accustomed us ; 
here is the soldier in the prime of life who has ‘ ta’en golden opinions 
from all sorts of people.’ In his hand the unaccustomed daggers ; 
his face turned to catch a night-shriek. All the troubled, stormy 
passion of his own nature Macready poured into his Macbeth. 
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As a man Macready was abnormally sensitive. He had an 
ungovernable temper which gave him many pangs of remorse, but 
he does not seem to admit the possibility that he might have been 
mistaken in any dispute. Whenever he mentions the name of the 
first Lord Chelmsford, it is with violent passion. In point of fact 
he was gentle and amiable, but he committed the unpardonable 
offence in Macready’s eyes of appearing for Mr. Bunn in the action 
for assault which that gentleman very properly brought against 
Macready. Macready has nothing but abuse for The Times and 
its editor, Thomas Barnes, whom we have recently learnt to admire 
as the creator of the worthy traditions of that newspaper. It was 
largely owing to Barnes’s foresight that The Times, always the ardent 
champion of political reform, perceived the bankruptcy of the Whig 
Government under Melbourne, and by transferring its allegiance 
to Peel, created that Conservative but not unnecessarily reactionary 
body of opinion which has played such a great part in English life. 
When at the Haymarket Macready records (November 12, 1840) : 
‘A boy called for an order for Mr. Barnes of The Times office ! 
I told him he was fortunate that I did not give him in custody 
toa police officer!’ This was hardly the way to secure a favourable 
press. There are frequent evidences in the diary that Macready’s 
haughty manners were the subject of more than one jest in the 
Green Room, and his complete absence of a sense of humour made 
him an easy butt for the witticisms of such men as Charles Matthews. 
Macready belonged to the Garrick Club, then newly founded, but 
steadily acquiring the prestige it has since held. For some years 
Macready went there frequently to dine and read the papers, but 
decided that it was ‘ really a blackguard place,’ and after a rather 
pointless quarrel with the committee, resigned, finding a more con- 
genial company in the graver atmosphere of the Atheneum. 

Friends he did make, though sparingly, and his judgment both 
of men and of their works was most acute. He greatly preferred 
Dickens to Thackeray as a man, but admitted to himself when he 
read Vanity Fair that it was better than anything Dickens had 
written. He had a great admiration for Browning, who was 
extremely attached to him and dedicated to him his play of Strafford 
which Macready produced, although he realised before its presenta- 
tion that its literary merits were far in advance of its dramatic 
qualities. Tennyson he read critically. (August 13, 1848) he 
writes: ‘Read on my journey ninety pages of the “ Princess.” I 
cannot say I held a very high opinion of it. It seems in its language 
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such determined poetry. The peculiarity of phrase seems sought 
for or excogitated.’ He was greatly interested in the scientific 
achievements of his time, and is glad to pour scorn on the country 
gentry’s dislike of the railways which were then ousting the stage- 
coaches. Royalty, the clergy, the aristocracy, all come under his 
lash. When Queen Victoria attended his production of King Lear, 
he pointed the line ‘ Poor, naked wretches ’ at her box in the hope 
that it would rouse the compassion of the Queen for the poor 
among her subjects. He shared Dickens’s horror of the poverty 
and the squalor that the Industrial Revolution had created in 
England, and in his retirement at Sherborne himself conducted a 
night-school for the poor boys of the town, believing that education 
was the great solution for the country’s ills. 

In theory a strict republican, his visits to the United States 
were a great disappointment. On his second visit in 1843, he 
entertained the idea of settling in America, but abandoned it 
because ‘the press is made up, with a few exceptions, of such 
unredeemed scoundrels, and the law is so inoperative that the 
*‘ spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes” in England 
are preferable to the state of semi-civilisation here.’ This ultimus 
Romanorum, as Macready was called, did not find in America the 
republican virtue that he expected. In the southern states he was 
horrified by the treatment of the negroes and the attitude of the 
white people to slavery and duelling. His fastidiousness, too, was 
shocked by the Americans. ‘ They are men here, and feel as men ; 
to polish the exterior would not rub away any of their better 
qualities, and would make them much more pleasant to come in 
contact with.’ His last American visit in 1849 ended disastrously 
with a riot in New York and a narrow escape with his life at the 
hands of the mob. The American actor, Edwin Forrest, imagined 
that Macready had suborned his friend Forster to attack him in 
the Examiner when in England, and not content with publicly 
hissing Macready at Edinburgh, he stirred up such feeling against 
him on his farewell tour that it became impossible for Macready to 
appear without disturbance. It is quite clear that Macready, 
nervous as he was of any actor’s success in England lest he should 
dispute his own ascendancy, had nothing to do with Forster’s attack, 
and at the time much regretted it. Indeed, although he did not 
consider Forrest a great actor, he liked him and always spoke of 
him with regard as an ‘ upright and well-intentioned man,’ until 
Forrest’s campaign against him. 
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Besides literature and science, Macready was fond of painting. 
Under Sir M. A. Shee the Academy was passing through a dull phase, 
but Macready, with good taste, expressed a preference for Etty, 
and employed as his scene-painter Clarkson Stanfield, who was quite 
the best in his day. It is rare to find an actor with such a wide 
range of interests—religious, political, scientific, literary, artistic— 
as Macready possessed, and at the same time an actor whose devotion 
to his art was so signal. It is sometimes said that the actor must 
have no concern with the affairs of the mind. He must be all fire 
and water, unstable, superficial, without the restraints of ordinary 
society. Macready, both in theory and in practice, constitutes the 
strongest refutation of thisidea. True, like Miss Austen’s Edmund 
he did not consider that ladies of breeding could make actresses, 
since the one must suppress and the other express her feelings, but 
the ideal of acting that Macready held can well stand as a text to 
any treatise on the art of acting. ‘To fathom the depths of char- 
acter, to trace its latent motives, to feel its finest quiverings of 
emotion, is to apprehend the thoughts that are hidden under words, 
and thus possess oneself of the actual mind of the individual man.’ 

Sir Henry Irving recalled that when Macready played Hamlet 
for the last time, as he took off his cloak and laid it aside, he muttered 
almost unconsciously the words of Horatio, ‘Good night, sweet 
prince’; ‘Then turning to his friend, “ Ah,” said he, “I am just 
beginning to realise the sweetness, the tenderness, the gentleness 
of this dear Hamlet.”’ Macready was a true artist in that he 
was never satisfied with what he had done, but always looking to 
what he could do. He coined the phrase ‘ electric contact’ with 
the audience, and though we cannot feel the shock of his personality 
in the theatre, we can recognise that he was, as Drinkwater said of 
Cromwell, ‘lord of his event.’ 
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THE FRONTIER. 
BY RODNEY GALLOP. 


‘ THERE’S something queer about frontiers,’ I said: ‘ not of course 
those that you cross on railway journeys, with big international 
stations and customs-houses and interpreters and places where you 
can change your money, but those quiet places that you stumble 
upon among the mountains, where one great country merges almost 
imperceptibly into another.’ 

* Yes, Monsieur,’ they assented with a slight note of interrogation. 

‘I was thinking about it this afternoon,’ I continued, ‘ on the 
bridge at Dancharinea. There it was, just a little bridge spanning 
a stream barely fifteen or twenty yards wide. On one side was a 
cluster of white houses with their fields and orchards, a clump of 
poplars and a white road leading away into the hills. The other 
side was just the same; more white houses with maize-fields and 
fruit-trees in flower, and poplars too, only they were in a row and 


not in a clump. Yet the one side was France and all that she 
stands for, the plains of Picardy, the grey coasts of Brittany, le Roi 
Soleil, Napoleon. . . . And the other was Spain, the bare uplands 
of Castille, frozen in winter and scorched in summer, the bull-fight 
and the Inquisition, the land of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. 
And there was I in the middle of the bridge with one foot planted 


firmly in each country. It was hard to realise... . 

They nodded sympathetically. They had not been used, as I 
had, to at least twenty miles of sea between themselves and their 
nearest foreign neighbours, and they knew what frontiers meant. 
Indeed, we had been talking of nothing but frontier-doings the whole 
evening. 

I must explain that I was spending the summer at the little 
Basque village of Ainhoa, barely half an hour’s walk from the 
Spanish border. I had made my headquarters at the inn; not 
at the vulgar pretentious hotel at the far end of the village, with its 
wireless and its hideous blue garage defaced with hoardings, but at 
the charming Hotel Oppoca opposite the pelote-court where, every 
Sunday after Mass, the young men play their matches. 

We were gathered round the fire in the kitchen. There was 
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Suhas the innkeeper, with his plump, jolly wife and her old mother 
who, in her young days, used to run the gauntlet of the douaniers 
with cigars hidden in the black pleats of her blouse. There was 
the smith, the baker and two or three farmers of that ancient, 
robust Basque stock with high cheek-bones and eyes deep-sunk 
in their thin, gaunt faces. They had been telling me tales of 
smuggling in the good old days when the game had been worth 
the candle and when Andalusian ponies had found their way to 
the fair at Neuilly without ever having paid a sow of French 
duty. 

Yes, I repeated, ‘frontiers are queer, unnatural things.’ 

‘ You’re right, Monsieur,’ said one of the farmers. ‘ And there’s 
many have thought the same thing before yourself.’ 

He was a man of about forty who had lost an arm in the War 
and lived at a farm in the mountains two or three hours’ walk 
from the village: which did not prevent him from paying long and 
frequent visits to the Hotel Oppoca. 

‘I was thinking,’ he went on, ‘ of my cousin Ganich Errecaborda. 
Most of you know the story’ (he added deprecatingly at a grunt 
from the smith), ‘ but this English jauna does not, and if it would 
interest him you must have the patience to hear it again. 

‘Ganich Errecaborda,’ he continued, turning to me, ‘is the 
eldest son of my father’s eldest brother, the one who inherited the 
house from which we all take our name. Ganich and I are the 
same age. We went to school together, we did our military service 
together, and when the War came we were both called up together 
and served in the same platoon. One day in 1916 we both got 
ten days’ leave, and I can tell you that we were glad of it. 

‘My father had died some years before, and as I was not yet 
married I went with Ganich to Errecaborda where my mother was 
staying, having no other home. We said agur to the old people 
first, but we didn’t stay long in the house, for Ganich was just 
aching to get over to Urdax, the first village in Spain, the one that 
you see from the first bend in the road after Dancharinea. You 
may guess that Ganich had a girl in Urdax. She was a fine-looking 
girl, if rather quick-tempered, and they had become engaged the 
last time that Ganich was home on leave. She was the only child 
of quite well-to-do parents, so the old people had made no objection, 
and as he was their etcheko primu, the heir to their house, it had 
been arranged that as soon as the War was over he should marry 
Miren and bring her to live with him under his parents’ roof. Then 
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according to our custom he would gradually take things over, ag 
the old couple grew older, in order that when they died he might 
be fit to be the etcheko jauna, the master of the house, and his wife 
its etcheko andrea. 

‘So without even getting out of our uniform we went down to 
the bridge, that same bridge of Dancharinea, Monsieur, where you 
were this afternoon. We had no difficulty in crossing into Spain 
although it was wartime, for the head of the gendarmerie post 
was old Dupont who had known us as children, and he made it 
all right with the Spanish carabineros who let us across without 
a word. 

‘By midday we were at Urdax. We went straight to Miren’s 
house which is next to the church, and . . . there was no mistake 
about the welcome which awaited Ganich! I had hoped that at 
least Miren would give us something to eat and drink first, after 
which I intended to go and knock a ball up against the pelote-wall 
so as to leave the two of them together. But there was nothing 
for it. I had to go and lunch at the inn, and at my own expense 
too. And it was getting dark before I could drag him away from 
that girl. 

‘Ganich didn’t speak much at first, as we walked back along 
the road to the frontier. Then he began to talk in a funny quiet 
way, and the things that he said, Monsieur, were rather like what 
you were saying just now. Only of course he didn’t put it quite 
so poetically. He began by saying that he couldn’t see much 
difference between one side of the frontier and the other, and that 
it was nonsense those who lived at Ainhoa having to go up to that 
inferno round Verdun, while those who lived at Urdax could stay 
at home and make good money by smuggling. Basques were 
Basques, he said, whichever side of the frontier they lived on. 

‘I didn’t argue with him. There was nothing I could say, and 
I knew just how he felt. But I hoped it would pass off. 

‘ Then, at the bend in the road, he suddenly sat down on a pile 
of stones and said he wasn’t going any farther. At first I thought 
that he didn’t mean it seriously. I waited for him. I spoke to 
him, but he wouldn’t move. Then I began to be worried. I argued 
with him, I pleaded with him, I began even to revile him, but all 
to no avail. “I’m not going back to France,” he said. He was 
going to stay in Urdax and marry Miren. She was an only child 
and her parents wouldn’t let her husband starve. Besides, he 
could make enough to live on by smuggling until her father died 
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and she inherited the house next to the church, with all its fields 
and its pastures on the hillside. As for Errecaborda, his parents 
had three younger sons and they could make any one of these heir 
in his place. 

‘He sat there with his face in his hands and uttered all these 
arguments in a dull flat voice which struck a chill into me. 

‘Then I played my last card. 

‘“ Ganich,” I said, “‘ you think about yourself and Miren, but 
have you thought about me? We have come over openly and in 
uniform. If they don’t see us come back the same way they'll 
guess there’s something wrong. Then as soon as you overstay 
your leave and are posted as a deserter I shall be arrested and very 
likely shot for having connived at your desertion. If you're 
absolutely bent on going back to Urdax why don’t you at least 
come back into France with me to-night and then slip across the 
frontier again to-morrow in civilian clothes and by the secret way.” 

‘Mark you, I still hoped that if I could get him back into France 
and away from the spell of that Miren he might change his mind, 
or I might find some way of stopping him. He must have guessed 
what was in my mind, for, for the first time that evening, he smiled. 
Then he shook his head, stood up and without another word 
lumbered off into the darkness in the direction of Urdax. 

‘I could only stand there open-mouthed until he had turned 
the corner. Even then I waited for a while hoping against hope 
that he would come back. At last I gave it up and walked on 
towards the bridge. You can imagine how I felt. To everyone 
I told the same story; to the frontier-guards, to my uncle and 
cousins, to everyone. Ganich had wrenched his ankle playing 
pelote (he was a magnificent player, the finest in Ainhoa), and he 
was staying at Urdax until it got better. If he still couldn’t walk 
in a day or two he would hire a bullock-cart to bring him home. You 
see, I still had a sneaking hope that he might think better of what 
he had done and tear himself away from the clinging arms of that 
passionate Miren. 

‘Then, when two days had passed and there was still no sign 
of Ganich I began to think over what was to be done. You see, 
I had my own skin to think of as well as Ganich’s honour and that 
of his house, and I couldn’t leave things to take their course. 
Already I had an idea that his parents were beginning to suspect 
something. 

‘I made up my mind at once that the only thing to do was to 
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take one or two trustworthy people into my confidence. For myself, 
I was at my wits’ end. But someone else might be able to think of 
a way out. There was no one left in the village but the young, the 
weak and the old. The others had all gone to the War. The 
weak were no good for my purpose, and the young could not be 
trusted to hold their tongues. So I chose the old. Our old men 
do not lose all their strength with their hair and their teeth, Monsieur, 
Nor do they lose all their wisdom. You know we have a proverb; 
Zahar hitzak, zuhur hitzak ; which means that old men’s words are 
wise men’s words. And so it was to prove. 

‘The two men whom I chose to take into my confidence were 
my uncle Manech Irungaray and Dominique Haran the smuggler, 
the one I told you about who used to lead the dowaniers astray by 
imitating the neigh of a mountain-pony. For all his seventy years, 
or perhaps because of them, it was Uncle Manech who proffered 
the most sensible advice. 

‘“ Mark my words,” he said: “you'll never get Ganich back 
until you can make Miren send him back. And that will take some 
doing.” 

“He was right. We all saw that. And we put our heads 
together and made a plan. 

‘The task which in consequence fell upon me the next day was 
not an enviable one. Avoiding Dupont’s embarrassing questions 
I slipped across the bridge again and made my way straight to the 
inn at Urdax. There I bribed a small boy to let me know directly 
Ganich left Miren’s house. At about three in the afternoon the boy 
came back to tell me that Ganich had gone out with Miren’s father. 
From the direction they had taken he thought that they had 
probably gone up to look at some flocks on the hill-side. 

‘I gave the boy a penny and went to see Miren. She was 
sewing and singing when I found her, and I must admit that she 
didn’t look overpleased to see me. The song died on her lips and 
her face took on a defiant look, but I pretended to notice nothing 
and not to know anything either. 

‘ * Miren,”’ I said, “ it’s about time Ganich came back to Erreca- 
borda. We leave the day after to-morrow for the front, and he 
hasn’t seen much of his parents.” 

‘Miren made no answer but gave me a contemptuous look, so 
I gave up my little deception. 

‘ “ Miren,”’ I said, ‘‘ there’s nothing on earth I’d like better than 
to see you and Ganich happily married. But can’t you see that for 
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the present it isn’t possible? After the War... . It can’t last 
much longer. . .” 

‘“ Thank you,” said Miren coldly, ‘‘ but I don’t want to marry 
a cripple . . . or a corpse.” 

‘It was in my mind to tell her that apparently she didn’t mind 
marrying a coward. But that would have been the wrong way 
to set to work, so I controlled myself and appealed to all the good 
that was in her not to let the man she loved disgrace himself. But 
she just couldn’t see it that way. 

‘“ Why should he fight and be killed?” she asked. “It isn’t 
his war. What has it got to do with us Basques? It isn’t our 
war.” 

‘Then I began to speak to her as I had arranged with Manech 
and Dominique. I begged her to consider herself and to think 
what life would be like if she married a deserter. Remember, 
Monsieur, we had no idea in those days that there would be an 
amnesty after the War and that all these deserters would be able 
to return as free men after serving some trifling sentence. She 
might not think one side of the frontier very different from the 
other, I said to her; but would Ganich see it in that light when he 
began to feel homesick for Ainhoa? Already he had spoken of 
smuggling expeditions in which he would be risking his life by 
setting foot on French soil. (He had not told Miren this, apparently, 
for I saw her turn pale.) Did she really believe, I continued, that 
he would be content to stay on her side of the border? She knew 
his carefree, happy-go-lucky nature. And then there was his pelote. 
He was the champion of the village, as she well knew, but when he 
was gone his old rival Eskerra would lord it over everyone. When 
Eskerra trumpeted his challenge abroad at the fétes of Ainhoa, would 
Ganich be able to resist it knowing that he could beat him? Or 
would a slothful married life so sap his vitality that pelote would 
mean nothing more to him ? 

‘“No,” I said to Miren, ‘I will never believe that.” Then I 
told her the story of Perkain. Do you know the story, Monsieur ? 
Perkain was a great player at the time of the French Revolution. 
He got into trouble with the revolutionary authorities and fled 
into Spain to escape the guillotine. But when he heard that his 
rival Curutchet had issued a challenge at Les Aldudes he risked his 
life to accept it. The match was actually in progress when the 
National Guards came to arrest him, but the players and spectators 
defended him and he crossed safely back into Spain. Miren knew 
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the story already. ‘‘ But it is more difficult to protect a man from 
the gendarmes nowadays,” I added, “especially a deserter. The 
crowd might not be so ready to defend him.” 

‘ All this took a long time to say. And at first I was afraid 
that my words were failing in their effect. Miren just sat still with 
an obstinate, disdainful look in her eyes and shrugged her shoulders 
every now and then. 

* But gradually she began to pay attention to what I was saying. 
Her hand trembled a little, and she pricked her finger with her 
needle. She began to make little gestures of impatience, and | 
could see that she was afraid of what I might say next. 

‘So I continued just as we had planned. 

‘“ When things go wrong in later life,” I said to her, “are you 
prepared to have Ganich cast in your teeth all the things that he 
has given up for your sake? Are you prepared to be weighed in 
the balance against his friends, his family, his honour and his 
home ?” 

‘Miren bit her lip, but still she made no reply. 

‘Then I dealt her my last blow, played my last and highest 

trump. 
‘** And even if Ganich never openly regrets this step,” I said, 
“ will you ever be sure that he is not doing so secretly in the depth 
of his heart? Will you never ask yourself whether he is content 
with his bargain? You may see him apparently satisfied to live 
on this side of the frontier, but will you ever be free from the fear 
that one day, one fatal day, something will impel him across the 
frontier and surrender him into the hands of those that are now 
his friends, but who will henceforth be his enemies? Will you not 
have lost your peace of mind for ever ? ” 

‘Miren put her hand up to her head. Her eyes were closed. 
I thought for the moment that she was going to faint. And I 
hated myself and the réle that I had to play. 

‘ “You have won,” she said in a low voice ; “‘ you have got your 
way and you have taken him from me. Now tell me what it is 
that you want me to do.” 

‘And she began to weep silently. 

‘When she had recovered a little, I explained to her our plan. 
It was quite a simple one. Ganich was to be lured back into 
France, where we would kidnap him and take him to Bayonne 
whence he would have no chance of escaping into Spain. It would 
be her task to persuade him to smuggle something into France to 
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a prearranged spot, taunting him if necessary with his willingness 
to live at her father’s expense. Then she was to follow to Bayonne 
as fast as she could with his military uniform. All this I explained 
to her, and then in my clumsy way I tried to comfort her, telling 
her that Ganich would be sure to come safely through the War, 
that it wasn’t so bad there after all; the usual lies that we told 
our mothers and our wives. 

‘But Miren was splendid even in her despair. 

‘* You are quite right,” she said; ‘I should never have had 
a moment’s peace of mind. He must go back. He will be killed, 
I know it. But it is better so. I have made up my mind.” 

‘Her eyes were dry when I left her. 

‘The next day I went and saw her again, and we went over our 
plans in detail. Ganich was to cross the frontier by himself with a 
donkey laden with casks of contraband spirit, which he was to 
deliver at a house right on the frontier itself with one door in 
France and the other in Spain. You did not know there was 
such a place, Monsieur? Ah, you do not know everything! 
Manech, Dominique and I would be waiting for him, and between 
the three of us we would overpower him, strong as he was. Then 
we would truss him up on the donkey and lead him by hidden 
ways to an inn on the outskirts of Bayonne on whose landlord we 
could rely. There Miren would meet us with the uniform and 
would say good-bye to him. For the plucky girl did not want 
him not to know that she was in the conspiracy. 

‘There is little more to tell, Monsieur. Everything went off 
according to plan. It was a dark moonless night. Ganich arrived 
at the empty house whistling softly under his breath, and as he 
was unloading the donkey we flung ourselves upon him. But 
although he was taken by surprise and we were three to one, he 
fought like a lion knowing that his liberty and his love were at 
stake. But we tied him up at last, and gagged him too, though 
to judge from the sullen look in his eyes he would not have had 
much to say to us during that long night’s journey over mountain 
paths. 

‘We reached our destination before dawn. And it was just 
as well, for there would have been awkward questions if we had 
been found carrying a bound man on a donkey in war-time so near 
the frontier. And no answer could have been more awkward 
than the truth. 

‘There was a difficult interval while we were waiting for Miren. 
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We had loosed Ganich and removed his gag, but we dared not let 
him out of our sight. He would not speak to us, and there wag 
nothing that we could say to him. So we just waited. 

‘When Miren arrived we kept her in a side-room and brought 
the uniform to him ourselves. I shall never forget the look which 
came into his eyes when he saw that this was indeed his own uniform 
which he had left in Miren’s keeping the night before. I think 
that then he began to suspect the truth. But confirmation followed 
swiftly upon the heels of suspicion. Miren came into the room and, 
looking Ganich straight between the eyes, walked up to him without 
a word and kissed him on the forehead. Then all the spirit seemed 
to go out of him and he crumpled up like a pricked wineskin. We 
closed the door hurriedly upon the two of them. 

‘ What passed in there I do not know. An hour later Ganich 
came to the door in his uniform and asked me if I was ready to 
go. Was I ready to go? That was a good one! Miren started 
back home without a word of farewell to any of us. She had a 
far-away look in her eyes. And we could not find it in our hearts 
to blame her. 

‘On the way northward Ganich was very silent, but when we 
were back in the platoon he recovered his spirits, and very soon I 
am convinced he had almost forgotten the affair. He never thanked 
me for what I had done, but it was he who carried me in under 
fire when my arm was shot away and I lay out there bleeding to 
death. He himself came through without a scratch, and after 
the Armistice he was one of the first to get away. He married 
Miren at Christmas. 

‘Go up to Errecaborda on your next walk, Monsieur, and you 
will see them and their children. But don’t start talking to him 
about frontiers being queer things. He mightn’t take it the right 
way.’ 





DUST THAT IS A LITTLE GILT. 
BY PROFESSOR L. W. LYDE. 


It is a commonplace of Biology that no organism is ready-made ; 
it is not even ‘created.’ It is ‘given’ conditions which provide 
an opportunity for it to make itself, and it does so by its own 
reactions—physical, mental, spiritual—to those conditions. 

If this is so, it seems curious that so many people to-day resent 
any suggestion that their successes are due in any way to their 
organic ‘ response ’ to some inorganic ‘control.’ The use of such 
words is said to be unscientific, which does not seem to mean much 
more than that the suggestion hurts a touchy vanity ; and in any 
case their readiness to attribute their failures to ‘ bad luck’ must 
be equally unscientific. 

But modern Biology and modern Psychology are against them, 
and the artistic world is not going to give up its belief in a genius loci 
—not even if the particular genius in the particular place is Dust, 
so long as it is dust that inspires as well as fertilises. 

It was this thought that brought to mind the words that Shake- 
speare put into the mouth of Ulysses in the Troilus and Cressida 
—‘dust that is a little gilt’; but they must be rather wrenched 
away from his meaning, and linked with that of Isaiah’s ‘Sing, ye 
that dwell in dust!’ Then they can be applied to the work of 
one of the greatest poets that the world has ever seen, the Greek 
lyrist Pindar. 


He was one of two remarkable men who were living in that Old 
World of which Achilles and Ulysses were talking, and who illus- 
trated—twenty-five centuries ago—what Ulysses had just said : 

‘One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.’ 


Their lives overlapped for half a century; the two men were 
curiously alike in some essentials of nature and destiny, and yet 
curiously unlike in others ; and they lived in two lands which were 
also closely alike in latitude and in climate, especially in their dowry 
of dust, and yet very unlike in longitude—5,000 miles apart and 
fully half the distance stark desert. 
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Both men left behind them literary treasure in the form of collec. 
tions of Odes; but, while Pindar’s legacy was uniquely his own 
work, Confucius—as he said—only ‘ collected and handed down old 
jewels ’ from centuries of Chinese literature. Yet there was a subtle 
unity between—or, at least, behind—the two collections ; for they 
were alike in origin and in theme—really alike in origin, as Dust- 
born, and nominally alike in theme, as dealing specially with War, 
Sport, and Love. 

The secret of the environment in both cases was the ubiquitow 
dust. Indeed, the China of Confucius was only ‘ Yellow-Dust 
China,’ the basin of the Hwang-Ho, the ‘ Yellow-River.’ Both 
lands are in the lee of deserts—the Sahara and the Gobi, and to 
both for nearly half the year steady winds bring their unfailing 
cargo of dust. But both have also ‘ two-season’ climates, with 
two long seasons and two short ones; and in each case one of the 
long seasons is dry, and creates its own local supplies of dust. As 
the sun goes down, and the temperature falls, a film of vapour 
glistens on each of the myriads of floating atoms ; and this catches 
the slanting sunshine, and the sequel is the kind of sunset which 
gave to Athens her title of ‘the City of the Violet Crown.’ 

Being in the same latitudes, the two lands have the same length 
of day, and the sunlight falls at the same angle; and, as they are 
between 2,000 and 3,000 miles from the equator, this angle is sharp 
enough for the rays to strike the under side of leaf and petal for 
many hours of theday. Thismeans, too, that they come through air 
so thick and damp that only the reds and the yellows can pierce it 
successfully. It is no wonder that poets in both lands were obsessed 
with the chiaroscuro of eventide. This was the prime source of 
their inspiration, an immediate experience that was constantly 
recurring ; it worked in the same way with all of them, and the 
results in both cases were comparable—except in scale and in tone, 
Why the differences? And what were they ? 

In the first place they were regional. Both regions were dusty 
lands, and both had a long dry season; but the dust came on 
different kinds of wind, and the rain came at different seasons. 
In Greece the dust comes from the south-west, over a very warm sea, 
and under a limpid sky; and it comes to a tiny, sea-girt, mountainous 
peninsula, where it causes the scattering of light which gives Greece 
the most translucent atmosphere in the known world. In China, 
the dust comes from the north-west, over an icy land, and under 4 
brazen sky ; and it comes to a big land of comparatively low and 
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monotonous relief and wholly continental in climate. Above all 
the rainy season in Greece is winter, but in China is summer. 

The total result is that Greece is a greatly favoured land. There 
is always enough moisture in the air for the ground to radiate heat 
slowly ; it has a wealth of remarkable cloud-effects and shadow- 
tones; evening comes gradually and softly, with a flood of long- 
wave emotional light and lingering afterglow. As the light declines, 
the colours deepen, until there is a canopy of glory ; but meantime 
the scenic details in the dusk become vaguer and vaguer, until there 
is a mere tapestry of fading forms, a brooding mask that presents 
sensations rather than objects. Pindar was stirred to the core by 
all this, and reacted to it in creative activity. 

No other part of Greece was quite so blessed in this respect as 
his own home-land among the Boeotian lakes; for its normal 
condition was one of opalescent haze, which blanketed the hard 
rays of sunshine. But those from the lower end of the spectrum, 
all the reds and the yellows, could penetrate it quite easily ; only 
contours could never be hard, and colours could never be harsh. 
This was the background for his glowing colours and his subtle 
patterns—against which his heroes and heroines move in an illusion 
of artistic metaphor. 


But there were racial differences as well as regional; and the 
themes, though nominally the same, are treated in widely different 
ways and with great difference of relative importance, War and 
Sport being of very minor importance to the Chinese poets. 

Though it is treading on delicate ground, we may surely dis- 
tinguish the Longhead from the Roundhead. There is no more 
proof that the natural shape of a head affects the character of the 
brain inside it than that the shape of an egg-shell affects the character 
of the egg; but there are some interesting coincidences. The 
Roundhead, with his round ‘ moon ’ face, round hair-section, round 
finger-prints, has a marked ‘all-round’ development of mental 
powers, with a high average of ability in nearly all directions. He is 
therefore, very competent; he is also very typical of his group. 
In other words, as an individual, he lacks individuality ; and that 
almost means that he lacks initiative and imagination. 

The Longhead has oval face, oval hair-section, oval finger-prints, 
a8 well as an oval head—long for its width; and this is associated 
with more variety and greater extremes of ability or lack of 
ability. As an individual, then, he has marked individuality, with 
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initiative and imagination ; or he is more or less a mindless and 
featureless animal. 

But the Pindaric Longhead and the Confucian Roundhead can 
be still further differentiated. The China of Confucius was as old 
a land as the Greece of Pindar was young ; and, while the Chinese 
poets seem to have been born old, Pindar was for ever young. He 
could write as gallant an Ode—to the ‘ Daughter of Ocean ’—when 
he was seventy as he had written when he was twenty. 

But, for all its age, Confucian China had not learnt to become a 
nation, still less a state; it was only a collection of families, each 
with an outlook that was not even parochial, but merely domestic, 
No one seems to have thought nationally, and no one could represent 
the nation. 

Exactly the contrary is true of Pindar. He traced his descent 
from the old Cadmean stock of Mediterranean Longheads, but his 
family was also closely associated—by adoption and otherwise— 
with the Dorians ; and he was, therefore, an admirable representa- 
tive of the Greek peoples, the groundwork of his dialect being Doric, 
but his heroes and heroines being Aeacid. And, as his sympathies 
included all Greeks, so he was directly acquainted with all Greece 
—Magna Grecia as well as Greece proper ; he knew Syracuse almost 
as well as he knew Athens and better than he knew Sparta, and had 
relations even in North Africa. 

In such circumstances it was practically impossible for him 
to be petty or morbid; and he could not be either a gossip or a 
sycophant, for all his ‘ grandees ’ had been dead and gone for ages. 
In all this he was worlds away from the Chinese poets. The She 
King (‘ Poetry Book’) is choked with petty, querulous, and morbid 
sayings and sentiments, often from military officers and civil 
officials! The poets were ancestor-worshippers, but not in Pindar’s 
sense of the term ; they looked back with regret, not delight ; they 
dwarfed and concealed where he magnified and illuminated ; they 
worked on a tiny scale, and he worked on a grand scale. Like all 
sycophants, they were sorely lacking in dignity. 

Could it be otherwise in an environment that was monotonous 
and petty—monotonous in its regional relief and petty in its garden- 
plots? In the work of 3,000 years we see poet after poet following 
the old paths in the old way ; there was no sustained inspiration, 
but merely a cascade of spasmodic impressions and suggestions, 
just comparable with the tiny gardens in which they were com- 
posed. A glance at the gardens brings conviction. 
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They were not really gardens of houses—not even of the houses 
that stood in them ; still less were they flower gardens or vegetable 
gardens or even ‘Public Gardens.’ Each professed to be a little 
world, in which the gardener communed with the whole of Nature, 
and to which he ‘ went abroad ’ not for pleasure or relaxation, but 
for inspiration. But what a world! There was no true outlook ; 
there were no sane standards of value. There were mountains 
and lakes and forests; but the mountains were made by hand, 
the lakes were in tea-cups, the trees—though, perhaps, a century 
old—were not twelve inches high, and yet, even so, horribly out-of- 
scale with the mountains and the lakes. What inspiration could 
come from such a world ? 

And so inspiration was sought elsewhere—in alcohol ; and the 
inspiration of alcohol is brief. Nearly all these poets were actual 
drunkards, who composed only under the influence of drink; and 
so they saw their ‘ world ’ through an optimistic haze. That is the 
best—and the worst—that one can say of them as poets, as 
composers of trifles. 

And yet they were more than poets. They were also painters, 
most of them even famous painters, painters of landscape in water- 
colours ; and, though they recognised the rigid need for the painter’s 
hand to be steady, they still preferred the poet’s atmosphere for their 
pictures. So their favourite subjects were the distant, the vague, 
the unstable—mountains, mist, and moving water. And they 
describe their pictures as ‘ wordless poems.’ 

Both as poets and as painters, they were obsessed as deeply as 
Pindar was with the rhythm of the seasons and the chiaroscuro 
of the sunsets. But in China eventide was abrupt and brief, and 
even alcohol could not convert their plots of garden into a wide 
world. A family ‘bible’ took the place of an atlas of race- 
memories. 

This was where Pindar was supreme—with his wide knowledge 
of Greek lands and his close links with the Greek peoples. For the 
psychologists are agreed that our perceptive faculty is most sensitive 
during transition times and states, such as that from day to night 
or that from sleep to waking; and, while normal hallucinations— 
the more subjective perceptions—seem to be most common at the 
moment before or after sleep, race-memories—the more objective 
—are most common during the change from day to night. And 
so, under the influence of that pageantry of sunset, Pindar’s Odes 
present us with a gallery of race-memories. 
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They should be read in a garden at sunset, with a canopy of 
colour above you and the drapery of dusk around you. Then, 
however difficult his language may seem, there is no doubt about 
his meaning ; for you can see what he means. And that is precisely 
what he intended, for he says: 



















‘ What one has oneself seen, that each of us hopes to describe in 
words beyond compare.’ 


SHEPHERD TO DOG. 


‘Doc, whose days are done, 
Whose death draws near, 
What are you dreaming of,— 
Stretched out there ? 


Shepherds and sheep-bells 
And lambs in the fold ; 
Spring-times and summers 
And winters cold— 


All that I trained you for— 
Cannot forget ? 

The flesh is weary ; 

The mind works yet. 


Two glazed eyes raised 
To mine—they say : 

“ Master, I’m ready. 
Take me away!” 


Oh faithful, faithful ! 

Grieve, grieve not so! 

Soon comes the Shepherd 

Of the Snow.’ 

Owen Hamitton. 














THE RUNNING BROOKS. 


The Odyssey of Homer : Translated by T. E. Shaw (Colonel T. E. Lawrence) 
(Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d. n.). 

John Bailey—Letters and Diaries : Edited by his Wife (Murray, 10s. 6d. n.). 

William Cowper and the Eighteenth Century: Gilbert Thomas (Nicholson & 
Watson, 15s. n.). 

Middle Age: An Autobiography (Constable, 10s. n.). 

Nanga Parbat Adventure: Fritz Bechtold—Translated by H. E. G. Tyndale 
(Murray, 10s. 6d. n.). 

The Adventures of Sajo and Her Beaver People: Grey Owl (Lovat Dickson, 
7s. 6d. n.). 

I Follow the Sun; C. Mansel Reece (Saint Catherine Press, 2s. 6d. n.). 

Innocence and Design: Richard Waughburton (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. n.). 

The Five Mutineers: James Spenser (Longmans, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Richard Savage: Gwyn Jones (Gollancz, 8s. 6d. n.) 


THERE must be a considerable number of people either ignorant 
of Greek, or whose acquaintance with Homer has hitherto been 
based on school text-book excerpts to whom Colonel T. E. 
Lawrence’s prose translation of The Odyssey will come as something 
that—quarrel the scholar with it as he may—sets the pulses racing 
and stirs imagination, sensuous and poetic. Of the Odyssey itself 
Colonel Lawrence himself is a provocative critic, for though his 
‘Translator’s Note ’ to what is the twenty-eighth English rendering 
describes it as ‘ the oldest book worth reading for its story and the 
first novel of Europe,’ he says also: ‘Gay, fine and vivid it is: 
never huge or terrible. ... The author misses his every chance 
of greatness, as must all his faithful translators.’ In succeeding 
pages of this same ‘ Note’ he sums up Homer, the man and the 
poet, as betrayed in his work. ‘Very bookish, this house-bred 
man,’ who was ‘ married but not exclusively, a dog-lover, often 
hungry and thirsty, dark-haired,’ whose ‘ work smells of the literary 
coterie. ... His notebooks were stocked with purple passages 
and he embedded these in his tale wherever they would more or 
less fit.’ As to the liberties he has taken with moods and tenses, 
with syntax, and with the choice of words in relation to poverty 
or richness of colour, he is hardly less frank, liberties that—again 
to the ordinary reader—are a matter of indifference. For what we 
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get—either because of or despite them—is page after page of fluent, 
glowing writing, exciting not only by reason of the melodramatic, 
glorious story it unfolds but also because of the way in which its 
literary artifice flings challenge upon challenge to attention, or 
seizes beauty in a single, sudden phrase. Whether or no the book 
is good Homer is for the classicist to decide. For the rest, it is 
splendid Lawrence, and an enthralling tale. 

The Letters and Diaries of John Bailey, now edited by his wife 
with unusual dignity and skill, is one of those rare books which 
leave the reader the richer for their handling. For it brings us, 
in a way that no self-conscious autobiography or even the most 
appreciative memoir could do, into direct and serene contact with 
one whose intellect was as fine as his personality was lovable. As 
Professor G. M. Trevelyan points out in his ‘ Introductory Note,’ 
John Bailey, ‘ one of the most distinguished literary critics of the 
first quarter of our century, gave his life up to fitting himself for 
the critic’s task, regarding it less as a profession than as a high 
calling.’ His knowledge of English literature was as profound as 
it was wide. He learned perpetually, from books, from people, 
and from the countryside for the preservation of whose beauty he 
did so much as Chairman of the National Trust. It is this eager- 
ness in knowledge, its broad mental horizons, its ‘ catholicity of 
taste’ which make the book so charming and so valuable a reve- 
lation of one whose genius for friendship was as great as the brilliance 
of his intellectual gifts. 

Mr. Gilbert Thomas, in his William Cowper and the Eighteenth 
Century, maintains that though Cowper ‘ the writer is not a spent 
force,’ yet ‘it is Cowper himself who to-day exercises the more potent 
spell.’ And with this as the keynote of his declared labour of love 
he proceeds to present his subject in what is to some extent a new 
perspective—that is, in relation to the mental, social, and religious 
backgrounds of the poet’s own eighteenth century. It is an interest- 
ing and illuminating angle from which to regard the gentle, appeal- 
ing, often irresponsible personality of one whose tragic and frequent 
passing of the boundary between sanity and madness—or, rather, 
the causes of that passing—has been treated from so many opposing 
points of view. Mr. Thomas is by no means always in agreement 
with previous biographers, more particularly in regard to the all- 
important part played by Evangelicalism in the life of Cowper, and 
he states the grounds of his differences with admirable lucidity. 
But the book has a much broader basis than that of argument. It 
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js the study of a man in relation to a period, and of a spiritual 
pilgrimage, some of whose aspects, as concerned with both poetry 
and religion, have taken on a controversial significance. 

Middle Age, an autobiography (anonymously published) by the 


‘ daughter of a Nonconformist divine, draws a series of lively pictures 


of family and social life in Victorian, Edwardian, and almost con- 
temporary days. But, apart from its often entertaining portraits, 
and the glimpses it gives of such celebrities as Mark Rutherford, 
(Canon Barnet, and Clifford and Arnold Bax among others, the book is 
also interesting in its extremely candid presentation of the character 
ofits author. In this respect it is more vivid than many novels, and 
if at times its chronological sequence is a little difficult to follow and 
it is a trifle confusing in its multifarious relationships, we are left 
with the impression of some hours of pleasant intercourse with one 
whose capacity for enjoyment, sensitivity to beauty, and clearly 
depicted growth in mental and emotional stature make her an 
excellent companion. And its characterisation is the more con- 
vincing because the writer is never at pains to reveal only the best 
side of herself or others, so that both she and those with whom she 
comes in contact stand out against an interesting and varied back- 
ground as very human personalities. 

The tragic story of the expedition which, in 1934, attempted the 
conquest of Nanga Parbat—the westernmost bastion of the Him- 
alaya—has been admirably translated from the German of Herr 
Fritz Bechtold by Mr. H. E. G. Tyndale under the title of Nanga 
Parbat Adventure. All such stories based on first-hand experience 
have their individual splendour of endeavour or achievement. In 
this case the immense scale of preparations, the magnitude of the 
task so courageously undertaken, the fact that no summit of the 
height here attempted has yet fallen to man, the auspicious triumph 
over almost incredible initial difficulties make this record of failure 
within sight of success something deeply moving. For, within a 
few hours of complete achievement, weather conditions changed 
suddenly, and the advance party (of which for a time Herr Bechtold 
was himself a member) was not only defeated, but their leader, 
Willy Merkl, and his faithful porter companion perished. There is 
an epic quality in the content and the writing of this book which 
place it, in both an historical and literary sense, among the great 
stories of our time, and its reading is not an experience to be easily 
forgotten. Moreover, its photographic illustrations, instinct with 
beauty and power, are no less memorable annotations of the text. 
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It was almost a foregone conclusion that, sooner or later, Grey 
Owl’s ‘ Pilgrims of the Wild’ would be followed by a story for 
children on a kindred subject, for much of the work of this Indian 
naturalist and writer reveals a mind in harmony with the directness 
and simplicities of childhood. Like everything that he writes, 
The Adventures of Sajo and Her Beaver People is a thing of charm and 
tenderness, though it must be admitted that its sometimes frank 
sentimentality is perhaps more likely to appeal to adult than to 
juvenile readers. Apart from this—I would not say defect, but 
call it rather a slightly undue stressing of a point of view—it is 
difficult to imagine a child who will not be completely fascinated 
by the tale of Chilawee and Chikanee, the beaver kittens who 
strayed from their home when its protective dam was broken by 
the wicked otter, and so became the inseparable companions of the 
little Indian girl, Sajo, and her brother. Of all four’s subsequent 
adventures there is plenty and to spare, humorous, gay, and sorrow- 
ful, to which Grey Owl’s own drawings, so childlike in their tech- 
nique, and—as children’s drawings often are—so graphically 
effective, are an additional delight. The author tells us his in- 
tention wae to write a children’s story that could be read without 
loss of dignity by grown-ups. The operative word in that sentence 
should not be ‘could’ but ‘ will.’ 

I Follow the Sun, by Mr. C. Mansel Reece, is a rather sad little 
volume despite its gallant title. For the inspiration of many of the 
twenty-one poems here collected is nostalgic, their expression a 
contrast between the ‘here’ of Eastern exile and the ‘there’ of 
home. Of the pieces that enshrine either the spirit or pictures of 
places, ‘ Aden’ is perhaps, after ‘ Gibraltar ’—already familiar to 
readers of ConNHILL—the most lyrically successful, while ‘ Zanzi- 
bar,’ opening in pride of barbaric memory, ends effectively in the 
present peace of ‘ crumbled palaces, That only the bird-calls know.’ 

The very involved complications of Mr. Richard Waughburton’s 
Innocence and Design make one wonder whether simplification of 
its plot might not have rendered this satire on diplomatic person- 
alities and methods more potent, its humour less suggestive of 
‘slapstick.’ For though its basic idea—the unwitting entanglement 
in the political webs of three countries of a baronet seeking inspir- 
ation in the architecture of ‘foreign parts’ for the rebuilding of 
his ancestral mansion—has all the makings of good satirical comedy, 
its over-farcical treatment and the devious ways of its development 
are, for one reader at least, so strenuous as to make amusement 
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something of an effort. For those, however, whose sense of humour 
is more appropriately attuned to that of the author, this strange 
story of cosmopolitan intrigue presents considerable cleverness in 
conception and writing. 

Readers of Mr. James Spenser’s earlier autobiographical volumes, 
‘Limey ’ and ‘ Limey Breaks In,’ will be prepared to be startled by 
his first novel, The Five Mutineers. Yet even they will hardly have 
foreseen what can only be described as the sensationalism of a book 
that is at once ruthless, horrifying, and—resent it as we will— 
at the same time poignant. For Mr. Spenser, unemotional, concise, 
entirely unconcerned with verbal decoration or effect, has interpreted 
in terms of human individuals several of those stories of gangster 
and crook operations which are the daily fare of American newspaper 
readers. And this in a way which leaves no doubt as to their 
terrible verisimilitude. The climax of the book is the organised 
attempt of five men to break out of a penitentiary. To describe 
what happens is impossible: its reading is not for the squeamish. 
But the book is more than a story. For behind its scenes of 
violence and terror is that explanatory insight—a very different 
thing from condonation—into causes as well as results which made 
the author’s previous work so notable, and transforms these often 
shocking pages into an indictment. 

Mr. Gwyn Jones’s Richard Savage adds yet another volume to 
the growing list of historical-biographical novels, and marks its 
author as the possessor of a virile pen and the courage to draw a 
portrait of his ‘hero’ which is almost consistently unattractive. For 
it is hard indeed for the reader of these six hundred crowded pages 
to feel anything more than a perfunctory sympathy with this 
weak, often dissolute victim of temperament and of a fate that 
denied his claim to noble parentage and wealth and left him to 
die in prison, his talents as poet and playwright as wasted as his 
life. The scheme of the book is a big one, with its many characters, 
its pictures of eighteenth-century London life in all grades of 
society, of theatre and court-house, of places of more than question- 
able reputation, of brawling and robbery and murder. Some of 
it is sordid in setting and characterisation, nor is the author at 
pains to gloss over violence and callousness. But no one, however 
much they may dislike some parts of his book, will be able to deny 


that Mr. Jones can write. 
M. E. N. 








THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 


Dovusie Acrostic No. 144. 


THE Editor of the Cornu offers two prizes of books to the value of £1 from ~ 

John Murray’s catalogue, to the two solvers of the Literary Acrostic, below, whose ~ 
letters are opened first. Answers must be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, © 
50 Albemarle Street, W.1, and must contain the Coupon from page iv of the © 


preliminary pages of this issue. They must reach the Editor by 26th October, 4 


‘Away! the gathering winds will call the darkness soon, 
And profoundest midnight the lights of heaven,’ 





‘In profuse of unpremeditated art.’ 


‘Why dost borrow 
The natural of health, from vermeil lips ?’ 


‘Young stranger ! 
I’ve been a 
In search of pleasure throughout every clime ;’ 


4. ‘A bright torch and a casement at night, 
To let the warm Love in!’ 


5. ‘That I might drink, and leave the world 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim :’ 


6. ‘She is so constant to me, and so kind: 
I would her, 
And so leave her, 
But oh! she is constant and so kind.’ 


Answer to Acrostic 142, August issue: ‘The sheen of the far-surroundi 
seas And islands that were the Hesperides Of all my boyish dreams.’ 1. Ble. 
(Omar Khayy4m). 2. OveR (Thomas Hood: ‘ Bridge of Sighs’). 3. YH (Keats: 
‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’). 5. IdeA (Milton: ‘ Paradise Lost’). 5. StreaM 
(Shelley : ‘ Ode to the West Wind’). 6. HiS (Sir William Davenant: ‘ Aubade’), 

The first correct answers opened were sent by Miss E. Troyte-Bullock, Naish 


Priory, North Coker, Yeovil, Somerset, and Major Luard, 14 Wood Lane, Fal- 


mouth. 

These two solvers are invited to choose books to the value of £1 from John 
a catalogue. 

N.B.—The source of the quotations need not be given. 
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